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The Great West 


Old Republic 


Life Insurance Company 


The soaring mountains of the Great West tower 
above its broad, level plains. Widespread range- 
lands and fields pour their natural wealth into 
its prosperous cities. Here, in rodeos and round- 
ups, the people keep alive their traditions of 
daring and fortitude. In remote mountain areas 
sportsmen, following the promise of abundant 
game, cross trails with solitary prospectors. Visi- 
tors from the world over seek the Great West to 
en va 4 its majestic, spacious beauty...its festivals 
..its free and friendly way of life. 








At the heart of this beautiful, growing country 
is the close-knit relationship between families, 
homes, industries and financial i institutions work- 
ing toward a common goal. Here, as in all Amer- 
ica, both instalment credit institutions and their 
customers benefit from Old Republic’s complete 
line of credit life, accident and sickness insur- 
ance. A phone call, wire or letter will bring the 
man from Old Republic with details. Address 
Old Republic Life Insurance Company, 307 North 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago 1, Illinois. 
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VALUE OF LOCAL CONTROL 


To The Editor: 

We have long heard from the “Chain 
Bank Fraternity” that the great banks of 
England assured smaller communities good 
banking service. It now seems that the ef- 
ficiency of such service is measured by the 
degree of local control or management that 
is permitted, 

In THe Economist for January 5, 1957, 
Barclays Bank advertises “The Growth Of 
An Idea.” The Idea is that “the private 
banks which combined to form Barclays 
have provided the foundation for a system 
of local head offices which lodge in the 
hands of local people a broad measure of 
the day to day control of affairs; .. . the 
system of decentralization . . . is not con- 
fined to this country. Branch managers con- 
tend with practically any banking ques- 
tion . r 

So we may conclude the more like an 
independent bank the Barclay Banks be- 
come, the better they serve their respective 
communities. 


HARRY T. BURN 


President, The First National Bank 
Rockwood, Tennessee 


‘THAT BILL'S BACK AGAIN’ 


To The Editor: 


I thought you would be interested in the 
resolution adopted by our board of direc- 
tors and in the editorial which appeared in 
our local paper, so I am sending both 
along to you. The editorial which appeared 
in the Cadott (Wisconsin) SENTINEL said: 

“There is agitation again for passage of 
the “branch banking bill” in Wisconsin, 
which would permit big-city banks to move 
into every hamlet and hollow and set up 
shop in a rented office to get rich off small- 
town money. 

“This legislation is promoted as being in 
the best interest of rural folks. It is signi- 
ficant, however, to note that it is not the 
rural folks who are agitating for this serv- 
ice. 

“Until we hear loud demands from the 
towns and villages, we will still advise the 
metropolitan bankers to tend to their tel- 
lers’ windows at home, and the legislature 
to keep them there.” 

The resolution adopted by unanimous 
vote of our directors is as follows: 

“WHEREAS, a determined effort is being 
made to legalize branch banking in some 
form during the present session of the Wis- 
consin Legislature, and 

“WHEREAS, such legislation is detri- 
mental to the welfare of the locally owned 
independent bank which has served its com- 
munity these many years and contributed 
to its welfare and is a part of the commun- 
ity’s future; therefore be it 

“RESOLVED, That we, the board of di- 
rectors of the Citizens State Bank of Cadott 
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unalterably oppose any such legislation 
which will legalize branch banking, limited 
or in any other form.” 

As the poll of bankers in this state by 
the Wisconsin Bankers Association showed 
so forcefully, the overwhelming majority of 
Wisconsin Bankers does not want branch 
banking. 

FRED GOETZ 


President, Citizens State Bank 
Cadott, Wisconsin 


‘A 2 MINUTE TEST’ 
To The Editor: 

I am sending you a copy of “A 2 Minute 
Test” which many bankers tell us is one of 
the most effective pieces ever produced for 
meeting ever-increasing savings and loan 
competition. 

Everyone is quiz-minded these days. By 
inviting the reader to test himself, this 
folder receives exceptionally high reader- 
ship—so necessary if the public is to be 
informed of the important differences be- 
tween saving at a commercial bank and a 
loan association. 

Surveys have shown that nearly 75 per 
cent of the general public does not know of 
these basic distinctions. 

This lack of public knowledge—plus the 


Cover Photo 





Palm trees, patios, beach um- 
brellas, swimming pool and 
ocean—assemble, blend well and 
you have this setting, which shows 
some of the facilities at the Gold- 
en Gate Hotel in Miami Beach, 
Florida, where the Independent 
Bankers Association will hold its 
convention on April 24, 25, 26 
and 27. After seeing this, we hope 
you will send in convention res- 
ervations now. 











bold and ever-increasing use by associa- 
tions of such misleading terms as “immedi- 
ate availability’—-demands immediate and 
continued effort by commercial banks every- 
where. 

I sincerely believe the day is not far 
away when we will see the banking in- 
dustry make a united effort in a campaign 
of public education regarding this problem. 
On the other side, of course, the United 
States Savings and Loan League is already 
waging an all-out compaign with full-page 
ads in the largest national magazines. 

Just who will spearhead such a national 
effort, however, is a moot question. The 
ABA is hardly in a position to do so be 
cause of its sizable mutual savings bank 
membership. 

In the meantime, the more individual 
banks we can encourage to circulate this 
important information, the greater our 
chances to begin stemming the tide of 
funds flowing into loan associations and 
the lure of higher “interest.” 

I am afraid many bankers—particularly 
those in smaller communities—fail to re- 
alize how much sayings money is going into 
these associations by mail. A Denver asso- 
ciation now advertises that it has savers in 
43 states. 

In 1955, the gain by loan associations was 
over 3% billion dollars greater than that 
of commercial banks. In 1956, this gain 
probably totaled at least 3 billion. Based 
on a 1 per cent net earning power for time 
deposits (ABA surveys show a slightly 
higher figure), this represents a loss to 
commercial banks of over thirty million 
dollars per year! 

Just one million of this amount would 
finance a tremendous campaign of public 
education! 

I wonder, too, how many bankers realize 
that, based on present rate of growth, loan 
associations could become lJarger than Com- 
mercial Banks in only about four more 
years? 

The U. S. Savings and Loan League is 
already using the theme that “last year, 
more people put their savings in a savings 
and loan association than in any other type 
of savings institution.” If banks think this 
is tough competition, just wait and see 
what happens if and when these associa- 
tions could say “more people save more 
money at savings and loan associations 
than anywhere else” or “When it comes to 
savings, we are /arger than banks.” 

Finally, I believe the dissemination of 
the important facts our folders contain is 
vital to the banking industry’s own welfare. 

If the general public is not aware of the 
basic differences . . .'if savers believe loan 
associations are the same as Banks .. . if 
our economy should decline and association 
members could not withdraw their funds 
immediately, the pressure upon commercial 
banks could be so serious as to endanger 
our very economy. 

We know of several instances where even 
the loan associations have welcomed dis- 
tribution of this folder by banks. These are 
associations which endeavor to operate with- 
in the spirit of the law and purpose for 
which they were founded. They want their 
customers to know the facts. 


HOWARD WHITE 


President, Adcrafters of America 
Denver 2, Colorado 


(Editor’s note: Distribution of “A 2 Minute 
Test” will be made soon by the Independ- 
ent Bankers Association. Watch for it, be- 
cause this brief quiz is an effective way of 
calling attention to the difference between 
banks and savings and loan associations.) 
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INSTALL MOTOR BANKING? 





No Pat Formula Will Furnish 
Answer, Authorities Say 


First of Two Articles 


66 
Should I install drive-in banking 
facilities?” 

Hundreds of bankers have asked 
themselves that question in recent 
years when they contemplated remod- 
eling of existing buildings or con- 
struction of entirely new banking 
quarters. One merely has to observe 
the driveways and glassed-in teller 
windows adjacent to many banks to- 
day to know that in hundreds of in- 
stances the question was answered in 
the affirmative. 

Drive-in banking is a trend in bank 
design that must be given careful con- 
sideration whenever any alteration in 
banking quarters is considered. But 
the subject can be one on which it is 
difficult to make a decision, especially 
for those who must decide how to 
best spend the money allocated to a 
building or remodeling project. 

Letters to The INDEPENDENT BANK- 
ER have reflected the great interest in 
motor banking among our readers. 
One midwest banker wrote, “Al- 
though we have a place where we 
could put a drive-in window, we have 
hesitated to do so for some time be- 
cause of the expense and also because 
we weren't thoroughly sold on the 
business that the window might draw 
or the profits which it might or might 
not make.” 

In an effort to learn more on the 
subject, the editor went to St. Louis, 
Missouri, to gather information from 
personnel of Bank Building and 
Equipment Corporation, widely 
known specialists in financial archi- 
tecture and building. 


‘No Pat Formula’ 


should have drive-in facilities. Each 
specific situation must be studied 
separately.” 

There have been instances, he said, 
of banks installing drive-ins without 
sufficient research and study. When 
this occurs, he said, the bank may 
have a facility “that disappoints more 
people than it serves.” As an example 
he cited the drive-in with insufficient 
room, off the street, for a number of 
cars to wait in line. Bank customers 
do not relish the role of traffic block- 
ers in a drive-in that forces them to 
wait on the street. Police don’t like 
it, either. 


- Se: osnnton Tape 


The strongest force influencing 
bank design today, said Mr. Klein, is 
not the motor car “but the sheer de- 
mand for service” by bank patrons, 
forcing the bank to seek the utmost 
efficiency in over-all design. He added 
that “one can’t discount the competi- 
tion of savings and loans” as a spur 
to the bank modernization trend. 


Public Relations Aspect 


It often has been pointed out that 
savings and loans have attracted cus- 
tomers from banks because of the 
warmth and informality of their 
places of business compared to the 














INTERVIEWING top officials of Bank Building and Equi t Conpevation of 
bank. design 


America for the accompanying feature article on is Howard Bell 
(left), editor and publisher of The INDEPENDENT BANKER. He’s getting in- 
formation from Earl T. Klein (center) vice president in charge of sales, and 
J. B. Gander, president. 


Said Earl T. Klein, vice president 
in charge of sales, “There’s no pat 
formula to determine whether a bank 
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cold formality of old fashioned bank 
quarters. 

There was reference to this by J. B. 
Gander, president of Bank Building 
and Equipment, who observed that 
banks now are more public relations 
conscious and this fact is reflected in 
the type of quarters they choose when 
remodeling or building. 

When a bank undertakes a con- 
struction or remodeling project. Mr. 
Gander said, it’s advisable to follow 
the same rules a banker observes in 
considering whether to grant a loan: 
investigate carefully and know the re- 
liability of the person or firm you’re 
dealing with. 

W. A. Sarmiento, chief designer for 
the corporation, said that in any bank 
project, “The diagnosis should be 
done by a professional, just as in any 
other line.” 

On the specific question of whether 
a bank should install motor banking, 
Mr. Sarmiento had this to say: 

“The banker must analyze the type 
of community he’s in—small, big, 
suburban or isolated. 

“The type of banking also is im- 
portant—how much of it is consumer 
credit, how much in trust administra- 
tion?” 

He termed a drive-in “a way to re- 
duce crowding in the bank lobby in 
those operations in which the per- 





Manchester Bank in St. Louis, 
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OVER-ALL VIEW of extensive motor bank facilities of the 
Missouri, shows four drive- 
in (center) and two walk-up windows (right). Seven more 


sonal contact is of little importance.” 
He cited cashing of payroll checks as 
an example and said the drive-in was 
“ideal” for a large volume of this type 
of business. 

Can the banker who asks whether 
he needs a drive-in count on getting 
an objective analysis? Commented 
Mr. Sarmiento: “I have to give him 
an honest answer. If there were any 
variation from that policy and if the 
banker should find out after a year 
that he really didn’t need a drive-in, 
the banker would blame me. My long 
term reputation is far more important 
than any immediate profit.” 


Manchester Bank 


Located in St. Louis is an extreme 
example of a bank which has bene- 
fited greatly from motor banking. The 
Manchester Bank, whick had assets of 
51.5 million dollars at the end of last 
year, has 11 drive-in and two-walk-up 
facilities, making it the “world’s larg- 
est” setup of this nature. 

The editor stopped in at the bank 
for an interview with the men who 
had directed the transition from a 
bank with a comparatively small 
parking lot to the world’s largest 
drive-in bank. 

A trio of bank officers—John W. 
Martin, executive vice president: 
George T. Guernsey III, a vice presi- 





dent, and C. H. Stolte, cashier,—ex- 
plained what had happened at the in- 
stitution since it went all out for 
motor banking. 

In the year and 10 months from 
the time ground was broken for the 
project until the end of 1955, busi- 
ness increased 28 per cent. A 10 per 
cent increase was noted during the 
construction period, which ended Feb- 
ruary 7, 1955. An increase in busi- 
ness is a standard experience, by the 
way, for banks which modernize their 
quarters. 

The 11 drive-in plus two walk-up 
windows represent only one factor in 
the business spurt, bank officials em- 
phasized. Another was the fact that 
the bank observed longer hours—16 
more per week—after opening of the 
new facilities. 


Busy Walk-Ups 


Interestingly, one-third of the total 
outside activity is at the two walk-up 
windows. These windows are but a 
few steps from a bus transfer point 
and get a big play, chiefly check cash- 
ing, from patrons of public trans- 
portation. 

The Manchester Bank is located on 
one of the five busiest intersections 
in St. Louis. The old quarters, now 
smoothly integrated with the new, 
were housed in a building 100 feet 





drive-in windows are located at rear of the bank. The new 
facilities, plus longer banking hours, increased business 28 
per cent in one year and 10 months. 
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long and 45 feet wide. The fact that 
some 5,000 customers milled their 
way through the small lobby on a 
busy day was a big factor in the de- 
cision to expand. 

There were 13,500 square feet of 
space on three levels in the old build- 
ing. There are 22,000 square feet in 
the new building housing the drive- 
ins, most of it on two levels. The new 
lobby is 140 feet long and 57 feet 
wide. 

Full banking service is offered at 
all windows, outside and in. The prac- 
tice spread from the drive-ins and 
walk-ups to the 11 teller windows in- 
side the bank, speeded by the com- 
ment of those who said, “When we 
come inside you run us all over the 
place, while outside we can complete 
everything at one window.” 

The key to the Manchester opera- FRONT DRIVE-IN windows of the Manchester Bank are served by a “serpentine” 
tion, of course, is that the bank was = which gee a — to move up to or away from any window, even 
able to acquire the land needed for its ee 
extensive motor bank facilities. The 
total amount of space occupied in a 
congested section of St. Louis is two 
acres, 





O-D Survey 


To design the Manchester layout, 
Bank Building and Equipment per- 
sonnel conducted an origin-destina- 
tion survey among customers. An- 
swers to the key questions—where did 
you come from and where are you 
going ?—were vital factors in deter- 
mining the design of the motor bank 
facilities. 

What of the future in bank design? 

Motor banking certainly will con- 





tinue to be an important factor. And A ROW OF SEVEN drive-up windows, five of which are shown here, greets the 
motorist approaching the Manchester Bank from the rear. Staggered arrange- 
ment makes for good traffic flexibility. 


the trend toward larger areas of glass 
in bank walls likely will gain even 
more momentum. Perhaps the great- 
est factor in the swing to glass has 
been the effort to dispel the mystery 
of banking, said Bank Building and 
Equipment officials. 

The amount of glass in bank walls 
offers problems in heating and light- 
ing, as well as exposing the bank in- 
terior to more sun glare. 

In the future, according to Design- 
er Sarmiento, the structure with a self 
supporting shell will be developed and 
win acceptance. This type of building. 
for use by banks and other places of 
business, will be without columns and 
beams and will be made possible by 
new materials and new use of exist- 
ing materials, Mr. Sarmiento de- 





BUSIEST OUTSIDE facility at the Manchester Bank are two walkup windows, 
one of which is shown here. A bus transfer point is just around the corner, and 
clared. many people transact business between buses. 
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MICHIGAN MEETING 


Stronger Holding Company 
Law Needed, Bryan Says 


One hundred and eighty-three Michi- 
gan bankers celebrated the Lincoln’s 
birthday holiday by attending a meet- 
ing of independent bankers in De- 
troit’s Statler Hotel. 

They heard talks by state and na- 
tional officials of the Independent 
Bankers Association, lunched in the 
Wayne Room of the Statler and fin- 
ished the program with a discussion 
of mutual problems. 

William Jennings Bryan, national 
legislative chairman of the IBA and 
vice president of the Third National 
Bank of Nashville, Tennessee, was the 
main speaker. His topic was “The 
Outlook for Independent Banking.” 

Because of the 1956 Holding Com- 
pany Act, the outlook for independ- 
ent banking is “immeasurably” better 
than it was a year ago, Mr. Bryan 
declared. “Bank management no 
longer need fear that control of their 
bank will be acquired by out-of-state 
holding company, which was a more 
likely prospect for the big banks than 
for the small,” he said. 

“Yet the bank holding company 
act was the equivalent of D-Day land- 
ing, the establishment of a beachhead. 
If we just sit down, the opposition 
will overpower us. To attain victory 
we must continue to take the initia- 
tive.” 

He termed a “particularly import- 
ant and strategic objective” an amend- 
ment to the federal law so that hold- 


ing companies could not acquire 


banks beyond the geographical ini 


in which each state permits branch 


banking. This provision was in the 
Holding Company Act passed by a 
371 to 24 vote in the House, but was 
dropped from the Senate bill, which 
was the version finally adopted by 
both houses. 

“Developments in the past few 
months have proved the wisdom 
and need for the limitations con- 
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tained in the Spence (House) Bill, 
that is, restricting holding companies 
to the area in which branch banking 
is permitted,” Mr. Bryan asserted. 
“Had this been in effect, the state of 
New York would not have had to 
adopt legislation to accomplish this 
very objective. The early enactment 
of this legislation by the Congress 
will make it unnecessary for other 
states to have to do what New York 
is doing. 

“I understand that a bill dealing 
with bank holding companies is now 
before the Indiana legislature. It 
seems unnecessary and unfair that 
three-fourths of the states should be 
required to go through the travail of 
passing legislation to stop the circum- 
vention of laws already on their sta- 
tute books when a simple amendment 
to federal law would stop such eva- 
sion. 

“The 371 members of Congress 
who voted for such a provision did 
not want federal law to encourage the 
evasion of state law. Should any state 
wish holding companies to operate 
over any greater area, it could ac- 
complish this by extending the limits 
for banks to operate branches. 


Group Banks Fail 


“So, such an amendment should 
not “freeze” holding companies, but 
would put them on an equal basis 
with banks that want to operate 


branches instead of having a holding 


company, And it would preserve the 
hora! and honored princi 


letting each state determine the extent 


to which it will permit multiple bank- 
ing. That is a basic part of the dual 
banking system.” 

The disastrous history of holding 
company operations in Michigan was 
recalled for the bankers by Mr. Bry- 
an. In 1930, he said, banks operated 
by two big holding companies con- 





trolled 84 per cent of all deposits in 
Detroit, with the remaining 16 per 
cent shared by some 20 independents. 

Financial journals of the time were 
enthusiastic in their praise of the “ad- 
vantages” to the business men and 
public afforded by the operations of 
these bank holding companies. One 
story said: “Mass production has 
been applied to banks. Experts can 
counsel together to ascertain and ap- 
ply the best method for each minute 
step. They can carry on better and 
cheaper research than any one bank 
can afford. Money can be spent on 
the best possible credit files and in- 
formation instead of being wasted in 
‘charge-offs’. 

“Securities and security markets, 
increasingly important to the banks, 
with collateral loans mounting and 
investments growing, can be better 
studied and handled. Bidding up the 
market in buying, glutting the market 
in selling, can be avoided.” 

After citing the comments of the 
financial journals of the 1930’s on 
Detroit’s two big holding companies, 
Guardian and Detroit Bankers, Mr. 
Bryan commented, “Need I tell you 
that it was the failure of these para- 
gons of financial strength and virtue 
that precipitated the closing of every 
bank in this country in 1933— sev- 
eral thousands through failure and 
the others by the so-called Bank Holi- 
day? Let us see what others had to 


say following this: ‘Depositors Weep 


for $80,000,000, headlined one 
nensape, The subeommiter ofthe 


Senate Banking and Currency Com: 
mittee which investigated the failures 
reported : 

‘Within five years after their or- 
ganization, the large banking groups 
of Detroit had completely collapsed. 
Their demise cannot be substantially 
attributed to the stock market col- 
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160 YEARS OF PRACTICAL BANKING —C. H. Haesemeyer, Stanwood, la., right, (60 years in banking) inspects new electronic paper 
money counter with Jack Klug, center, (45 years) vice president, cashier and chief of operations at American National in Chicago, and 
Charlie Kuning (55 years) vice president and member of American's Correspondent Bank Division. 


When a day has a thousand hours 


C. H. Haesemeyer, President of the Union 
Trust & Savings Bank at Stanwood, Iowa, has 
been a banker for 60 years and a customer of 
the American National Bank and Trust Co. of 
Chicago for more than two decades. Mr. 
Haesemeyer is well aware that there aren’t 
enough hours in the day for him to do every- 
thing required by modern banking practice. 
But he has long known that back of Charlie 
Kuning, his friend of 45 years, is the entire staff 


at American National. 


50, for Mr, Haesemeyer, every day can be a 
thousand hows long, with specialists not only 


in operating procedures but in the many other 


complexities of banking working on his prob- 
lems. Through American National, he has a 
trust department, a research department, a 
foreign department, an investment department 
and a score of others that command all the re- 
sources of Chicago, the largest financial center 
in the Middle West. Available for consultation 
at any time, in person or by telephone, are men 
of the caliber of Charlie Kuning and Jack Klug. 

Thus Mr. Haesemeyer includes within his 


own wide experience that of the huge, alert, 


well-equipped staff of American National, 
We would be ead to show you how you can 


avail yourself of these services, 


American National Bank 
and Trust Company of Chicago 


e FRANKLIN 2-9200 


LA SALLE AT WASHINGTON 





MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 








AT THE SPEAKERS’ TABLE for the meeting of Michigan 
independents in Detroit’s Statler Hotel were the men shown 
in these photos. Top, from left: Ben H. Timmer, assistant 
to the executive manager of the Michigan Bankers Associa- 
tion; William Jennings Bryan of Nashville, Tennessee, na- 
tional legislative chairman of the Independent Bankers 
Association; Joseph V. Johnson of Tecumseh, Nebraska, 
IBA president; Howard P. Parshall, president of Detroit’s 
Bank of the Commonwealth, and Horace F. Conklin of 


{ $ a "4 ie « 








Battle Creek, president of the Security National Bank there 
and the meeting chairman. In the photo below, from left, 
are Dr. Walton E. Cole, minister of the First Congregation- 
al Church of Detroit and the luncheon speaker; T. Allan 
Smith of Detroit, Michigan IBA director; Alonzo L. Wilson, 
Michigan banking commissioner; Ben DuBois of Sauk 
Centre, Minnesota, IBA secretary, and Herman Taylor, 
Michigan deputy banking commissioner. There were 183 
bankers at the Lincoln’s birthday meeting. 








lapse of 1929 nor to their constituen- 
cies. An analysis of the evils and 
abuses uncovered at the hearing rath- 
er implies the conclusion that this 
system of banking predicated upon 
centralized control possesses inher- 
ent, latent deficiences and dangerous 
potentialities which inevitably be- 
come patent when the system com- 
mences to function.’ ” 

Mr. Bryan also noted that a few 
smaller banks in Detroit were able to 
continue doing business in the 1930s 
“despite all the storm ard pressure.” 
Mr. Bryan continued, “Little wonder 
that you Michigan bankers are de- 
termined that such a calamity shall 
not happen again by seeing to it that 
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the conditions which led to it do not 
develop again. This has required that 
you be constantly on the alert. You 
have had to close a loophole in your 
law, and in doing so have overcome 
almost every conceivable obstacle, 
such as a key witness in a bribery 
charge leaving the state, and another 
being murdered. 

“Would it not be tragic if, after all 
your hard work, your laws were nul- 
lified in effect by a holding company 
that could buy banks anywhere in 
your state? The proposed amend- 
ment referred to above would prevent 
this possibility. 

“The statement of the Senate sub- 
committee about the inherent latent 


deficiencies and dangerous potential- 
ities in a centralized banking system 
has been illustrated many times in 
this country. Beginning with the pow- 
erful Bank of the United States in 
the early days of our nation, and ex- 
tending through the various state sys- 
tems which developed prior to the 
adoption of the National Bank Act. 
the usual result was failure and loss 
on the one hand, or arbitary econom- 
ic dictatorship on the other. 

“And of the 97 groups, or holding 
companies, that sprang up during the 
1920s and were in existence on De- 
cember 31, 1931, only forty-two ex- 
isted five years later. Are we justified 
in assuming that human nature has 
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changed to the extent that we can per- 
mit a few giant holding companies to 
acquire control over our money and 
credit? The fact that they might be 
able and efficient would not alter the 
danger. It is by being efficient that 
monopolies develop.” 

Mr. Bryan observed that the com- 
bination of political and economic 
freedom existing in the United States, 
coupled with the protection and en- 
couragement of individual initiative, 
has made this nation the richest and 
most powerful of all times. He added: 

“But its greatness is the total of the 
resources of its communities and 
people distributed over its length and 
breadth. Detroit is the great city it 
is because millions of people through- 
out the country have the means with 
which to buy its products, and the re- 
sources to supply materials required. 

“Our 14,000 banks have been a 
principal factor in this development. 
They are the yeast cells which have 
made possible the finished loaf. The 
manufacturers of yeast zealously 
guard and protect their cultures from 
all destructive forces. In attempting 
to preserve our banks as community 
and national assets we are doing the 
same. 


Need All Size Banks 


“The great variation in the size 
and needs of communities makes it 
necessary that we have banks of cor- 
responding sizes. We do not object to 
how large any bank becomes by de- 
veloping the potentials of its com- 
munity. But we do not want it merely 
to swell up by swallowing other banks 
that are better able to serve the needs 
of their particular customers and 
areas. 

“We hope that we will have many 
banks that can loan one hundred mil- 
lion dollars to one borrower, but we 
don’t want that to come about by 
eliminating the ability of a million 
borrowers to borrow $100.” 

The bankers were welcomed to the 
all-day session by T. Allan Smith, 
IBA director for Michigan and vice 
president of Detroit’s Bank of the 
Commonwealth. To preserve the inde- 
pendent bank system, Mr. Smith said, 
“Our principal hope lies in a strong 
and effective Independent Bankers 
Association.” 

He had this to say about the situa- 
tion in his state: 

“Rumors have been rather gener- 
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THIS GROUP INCLUDES Michigan’s new commisisoner of banks. From left 
are E. T. McLachean, vice president of the River Rouge Savings Bank; Alonzo L. 
Wilson of Traverse City, who resigned as president of the Traverse City State 
Bank to become commissioner of banks; Ed L. Moloney, president of the Che- 


boygan State Savings Bank, Cheboygan; Harry L. Van 


Dusen, executive vice 


president of The State Savings Bank of Flat Rock, and Howard P. Parshall, presi- 
dent of The Bank of the Commonwealth, Detroit. 


ally circulated that banking in Michi- 
gan will be drastically changed with- 
in the next two to five years. What is 
the basis for these rumors? I cannot 
tell you. I cannot have them con- 
firmed. However, unless we receive a 
mandate from our Michigan mem- 
bers to the contrary, we shall never 
yield nor relax our efforts in behalf 
of the unit system of banking. 

“What are some of the challenges 
to our present banking law? They are 
well known to all. One good example 
is the use of pension funds of one 
bank to buy control in any other 
bank. The legality of this procedure 
is now being tested in our courts. 

“Mergers of banks in other cities 
and towns, even though now permit- 
ted by law up to 25 miles from the 
main office, is a basic threat. In many 
cases this is justified, especially in 
the smaller communities. 

“For the moment let me just ask 
this elementary question. What hap- 
pens after all banks in a 25 mile area 
have merged—what then will be the 
fate of a bank 30 miles away? You 
well know what the next move would 
be. 


‘Unit Bank Best’ 


“It cannot be denied that a strong, 
thriving community is best served by 
a unit bank.” 

Mr. Smith commented on the four 
chief points usually advanced by 


those advocating bank mergers. These 
are: 

@ Trading stock, thus temporarily 
avoiding capital gains tax, is an ad- 
vantage for the selling bank. 

@ Lack of successor management 
in unit banks. 

@ Lack of available funds to make 
good necessary loans. 

@ Inability to pay the ever in- 
creasing savings interest rate. 

On the trading of stock, Mr. Smith 
noted that Keith Funston, president 
of the New York Stock Exchange, 
has proposed a tax program which in- 
cluded a feature of special interest to 
independent bankers. That feature 
would permit the capital gains tax on 
the sale of stock to be deferred when 
an individual fully reinvests the pro- 
ceeds in another single stock invest- 
ment within 30 days. 

Presently it is possible for a hold- 
ing company to exchange stock with 
stockholders of a purchased bank on 
a tax-free basis. Granting a similar 
privilege to individuals would enable 
them to compete with holding com- 
panys on fairly even terms in pur- 
chasing banks, Mr. Smith declared. 

He had this to say about successor 
management. The problem, he de- 
clared, is not one which can be “whol- 
ly solved by mergers.” While conced- 
ing that there is still much to be done 
to insure continuity in management 
in independent banks Mr. Smith said, 
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WELL REPRESENTED at the sessions was the State Savings Bank of Fenton. 
From left are Don J. McGuire, a director of the bank, R. F. Smith, vice president, 
and Clair Reid, president. With them (right) is Charles S. Neithercut of Flint, 
a director of the Davison State Bank, Davison. 
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THE DISTAFF SIDE was represented, too. This group, all from the State Bank 





‘oe 


of Croswell, includes, from left, Mrs. Estella B. Spearman, assistant cashier; Miss 
Mabel K. Davis, executive vice president and cashier, and Mrs. Sarah E. Newton, 
assistant cashier of the State Bank of Croswell. 


“If we ever yield to statewide branch 
banking I do not believe it would be 
any easier for the parent bank to 
make it attractive enough for a com- 
petent and capable banker to move 
into a community than it is to now 
find the replacements when needed. 

“Rural banking problems are for- 
eign to most city bankers. Therefore, 
the solution is not just transferring 
an employe from a department within 
the main office to a city or town far 
from his home. Most city employes 
would not accept the assignment, and 
those who did certainly would be lim- 
ited in giving ‘on the spot’ answers to 
the needs of customers.” 

It is true, said Mr. Smith, that the 
unit bank is limited by its capital 
structure to the amount of loan it can 
make, but he said the problem is one 
that can be solved by any bank upon 
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consultation with its correspondent 
banks. 

As for the argument that small 
banks cannot afford the additional 
expense incurred by the trend to pay- 
ing higher interest rates on savings 
accounts, Mr. Smith said that “this 
too is a point that might well be de- 
bated rather than accepted at face 
value. It is not too apparent now that 
any of our large banks are any more 
justified in increasing the rates on 
savings accounts than our smaller 


banks.” 
IBA President Speaks 


Greetings from the national IBA 
were brought to the group by Joseph 
V. Johnson, association president and 
president of the Johnson County 
Bank in Tecumseh, Nebraska. 

“I think your presence here indi- 


cates your dedication to the independ- 
ent unit system of banking,” Mr. 
Johnson told the crowd. “We all 
know that when we surrender to 
group banking we surrender our 
birthright of independence.” 

He invited everyone present to at- 
tend the Independent Bankers Asso- 
ciation Convention in Miami Beach, 
Florida, on April 24, 25, 26 and 27. 

Ben DuBois of Sauk Centre, Min- 
nesota, IBA secretary, urged each 
banker present not to “let George do 
it,” but to participate in the continu- 
ing struggle to perpetuate independ- 
ent unit banking. 

“Bankers,” said Mr. DuBois, “owe 
a great responsibility to the public in 
seeing to it that there is a diffused 
system of banking with local owner- 
ship and control.” 

Referring to the Bank Holding 
Company Act of 1956, Mr. DuBois 
declared that the IBA membership, 
the independent bankers of the na- 
tion, passed the legislation by their 
demonstrations of their interest in it 
via personal contacts, letters and tel- 
egrams to Congressmen and Senators. 


In touching on the application of 
The First National City Bank of New 
York for permission to form a hold- 
ing company, Mr. DuBois declared: 

“If you get this holding company 
system rambling our whole banking 
system as we now know it will be out 
the window. What of the small banks 
that would be caught in the crossfire 
of competition between the new hold- 
ing company and the existing hold- 
ing company in New York State, Ma- 
rine Midland? The Independents 
would be murdered. That is all there 
is to it. It is impossible for a light- 
weight to stay on even terms with a 
heavyweight, and that is why the two 
are never matched in the same ring.” 

Horace F. Conklin, president of the 
Security National Bank, Battle Creek, 
was chairman of the day. He urged 
every banker present “to become ac- 
quainted with your state senators and 
state representatives. It is probably 
going to be important to all of us.” 

There were brief remarks by How- 
ard P. Parshall, president of the 
Bank of the Commonwealth, and 
Alonzo L. Wilson, Travers City bank- 
er, who was named state banking 
commissioner by Governor Williams. 
The group adopted a resolution com- 
mending Governor Williams for his 
appointment of Mr. Wilson. 
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‘Yield No 
Ground in 
Branch Fight’ 


A former governer of Florida told 
independent bankers in that state to 
hold the line against branch banking 
“without an exception to anybody any- 
where.” 


Millard Caldwell addressed Florida 
independents at their meeting in Jack- 
sonville. He is board chairman of the 
Tallahassee Bank & Trust Company. 


Mentioning the pressure sure to be 
generated by branch banking advo- 
cates during this year’s legislative ses- 
sion, Mr. Caldwell advised, “You are 
up against some good, smart maneu- 
vering that will put you in a corner.” 
He told the independents they will 
have to be “‘butt-headed and contrary” 
if their views are to prevail. “If you do 
anything else you’re sunk,” he said. 

Joseph V. Johnson of Tecumseh, 
Nebraska, president of the national 
Independent Bankers association, told 
the group that the problems faced by 
Florida independents are similar to 
those encountered by independent 
bankers throughout the nation. He 
termed the anti-branch stand taken by 
the Florida group “an inspiration” to 
independents throughout the nation. 


The state group re-elected officers 
and directors, as follows: W. E. Ellis 
of Ocala, president; S. J. Ferlita of 
Tampa, T. F. Dunlap of Miami and 
T. N. Humphress of Tallahassee, vice 
presidents; Julian Fant of Jackson- 
ville, treasurer, and H. D. Smith of 
High Springs, executive secretary. 


FRB Will Complete 
Credit Study Soon 


An exhaustive study of consumer 
credit conditions which may recom- 
mend whether credit controls are ad- 
visable will be completed this month 
by the Federal Reserve Board. 

Prompting the study was a request 
by President Eisenhower a year ago 
in which he asked Congress to con- 
sider giving him standby authority to 
control consumer credit. 
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hear the 
one about 
the 
traveling 
salesman ? 





He’s helped a lot of banks across the country 
get new customers, new accounts. How? Simply by 
installing a Christmas Club. 


Surprising how many more people will 
enter your door every day... 

make regular payments . . . discover 
your other banking services. 


Plenty of Christmas Clubs to 
choose from. Particularly 
recommended is Rand M€Nally’s. 
Their unique Clubtroller 
system speeds handling, 
cuts costs, eliminates 
need for ledger cards 

or sheets. 





For samples and full information, drop a line to: 
RAND MCONALLY & COMPANY, CHRISTMAS CLUB Div. 
111 EIGHTH AVE., N. Y. 11. BOX 7600, CHICAGO 80 
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HOLDING COMPANY BID 





Opponents Marshall Telling 


Arguments Before FRB 


Those opposing the move of New 
York’s First National City Bank for 
permission to form a holding com- 
pany marshalled telling arguments in 
appearances before the Federal Re- 
serve Board in Washington. The bank 
forces began rebuttal testimony late 
in February. 

Congressmen, New York State’s su- 
perintendent of banks and Ben Du- 
Bois, secretary of the Independent 
Bankers Association, were among 
those who appeared. 

George A. Mooney, New York su- 
perintendent of banks, said the appli- 
cation “must be denied” because ap- 
proval by the FRB would be con- 
trary to the will of the state legisla- 
ture, which has adopted legislation 
blocking until May 1 formation and 
expansion of bank holding compa- 
nies. In his testimony, Mr. Mooney 
gave his “very strong opinion that 
this application has been presented at 
a peculiarly inappropriate time.” 

Mr. Mooney stressed the fact that 
the stopgap legislation had been 
passed by both houses of the legisla- 
ture in New York “without a single 
dissenting vote.” He added that “I 
insist that the present law of this sov- 
ereign state cannot be ignored.” He 
also mentioned that permanent bank- 
ing legislation now is being worked 
out by the legislature, in consultation 
with his department. 


Peril to Independents 


Three members of the House of 
Representatives, Emanuel Celler and 
Abraham: Multer of New York, and 
George McGovern of South Dakota, 
urged the FRB to deny the applica- 
tion. 

Representative McGovern said fa- 
vorable action would place independ- 
ent banks “in jeopardy of annihila- 
tion by the dominating force, either 
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of big government or big business.” 
This he said, would strike “at the 
very core of our free enterprise econ- 
omy.” 

Mr. McGovern also read into the 
record a letter from Gordon A. Max- 
am, superintendent of banks in South 
Dakota. The letter said in part: 

“If this move is approved by the 
Federal Reserve Board it could easily 
spread over the entire United States 
and could eventually undermine the 
dual banking system of state and fed- 
erally chartered institutions upon 
which our national financial struc- 
ture depends.” 

The chain reaction to approval of 
the move, said the superintendent, 
might mean that “ultimately a few 
banks, through the holding company 
device, could come into control of 
every sizable commercial bank.” 

Representative Celler, chairman of 
the House Judiciary Committee, said 
that the basic purpose of the First 
National City plan “is to circumvent 
the New York State statutory limita- 
tions preventing banks in New York 
City from establishing branches out- 
side the city.” He added: 

“These limitations, which are ap- 
plicable to national banks under the 
banking acts of 1927 and 1933, were 
designed to safeguard against bank- 
ing monopoly in the state by protec- 
ting independent banks in areas be- 
yond New York City from encroach- 
ment by the giant banking institu- 
tions of that city. 

“Here, through the simple expedi- 
ent of forming a holding company, 
the same management which is re- 
stricted in its operation under a bank 
charter, seeks to acquire a unit bank, 
operate it in the same manner a 
branch would be operated, and flout 
the expressed will of the legislative 


body of New York State regarding 
the establishment of branches. 

“Indeed, the applicants themselves 
admit that circumvention of statutory 
district lines is the underlying reason 
for the proposal.” 

First National City Bank is the 
second largest commercial bank in 
New York City. This bank, and an 
affiliate, the City Bank Farmers Trust 
Company, have assets totaling 7.1 bil- 
lion dollars, more than 19 per cent 
of the city’s total commercial bank- 
ing assets, Mr. Celler pointed out. As- 
sets of this bank and its affiliates are, 
he noted, twice as large as 44 New 
York banks whose combined assets 
equal only 10 per cent of the city’s 
total assets. 

The proposed holding company 
would acquire the County Trust Com- 
pany of White Plains, New York, the 
largest bank in Westchester County, 
having 375 million dollars in assets, 
about 48 per cent of the county total. 


“To suppose that entry by 
First National City Bank in West- 
chester County might have no ad- 
verse competitive effect on the 
other 1] banks in that area is 
like supposing that chickens can 
dance with elephants and come 
out unharmed,” Mr. Celler as- 
serted. 


The proposed merger is contrary 
to the Celler-Kefauver amendment to 
the Clayton Anti-Trust Act, Mr. Cel- 
ler declared. This amendment pro- 
vides that no corporation may ac- 
quire another when “the effect of 
such acquisition may be substantially 
to lessen competition, or to tend to 
create a monopoly.” 

Mr. Celler said he had written as- 
surance from C. Canby Balderston, 
vice chairman of the Federal Reserve 


Board, that the FRB “in its consid- 
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eration of this matter will take into 
account all pertinent factors, includ- 
ing whether the proposed transaction 
might involve a violation of Section 
7 of the Clayton Act or other stat- 
utes.” 

The proposed transaction also is 
contrary to provisions of the Bank 
Holding Company Act, Mr. Celler as- 
serted. These prohibit expansion of 
bank holding companies beyond lim- 
its “consistent with adequate and 
sound banking, the public interest 
and the preservation of competition 


in the field of banking.” 
Another Dimension 


He termed the possible chain re- 
action to formation of the holding 
company a “further dimension” in 
the case, declaring: 

“The success of the applicant in 
establishing this holding company 
would not only spur it to further ef- 
forts elsewhere in the State of New 
York, 

“It is common knowledge that the 
other large city banks such as Chase 
Manhattan, Bankers Trust, Chemical 
Corn and Manufacturers, would have 
to establish similar bank holding 
companies to keep abreast. 

“Once First National City had 
gained approval it would be useless, 
and in fact inequitable, to disapprove 
the rest. These considerations make it 
plain that this one decision involves 
not one but four or five bank hold- 
ing companies.” 

Mr. DuBois, in his testimony, men- 
tioned the omission from the Bank 
Holding Company Act of the provi- 
sion which would have limited hold- 
ing company expansion in the vari- 
ous states to the same limits set for 
branch banking. The provision was 
in the Spence Bill, passed by the 
House, but was dropped from the 
Senate version, which became law. 

Commented Mr. DuBois, “In sign- 
ing the Bank Holding Company Act. 
the president expressed the opinion 
it should be stronger. Perhaps he had 
reference to the important section | 
have just quoted, a section which was 
not in the bill as finally passed and 
signed into law. That section, if re- 
tained in the law, would have stopped 
the First National City Bank from 
formulating plans for a bank holding 
company and would have made this 
hearing unnecessary. 

“The Holding Company Act of 
1956 was a decided victory for inde- 
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pendent banking, but the omission of 
a portion of the Spence Bill left a 
door open that should be guarded by 


the discretionary authority placed in | 


the hands of the board of governors 
of the Federal Reserve System. 


Intent of Congress 


“The intent of Congress seems 
plain. In the first place, the Congress 
wanted to protect our old system of 
independent banking, a unique Amer- 
ican system that has aided in the pro- 
gress not only of metropolitan cen- 
ters but our hinterlands as well. Sec- 
ondly, Congress was opposed to any 
form of banking monopoly. 

“In passing this legislation, the 
Congress was consistent with the 
ideas and legal traditions that have 
prevailed for a number of generations. 
I refer to the Sherman Act, the Clay- 
ton Act and other acts directed 
against monopoly. 

“The board is very familiar with 
the Clayton Act, having held a hear- 
ing that continued for almost five 
years trying to enforce the Clayton 
Act on the Transamerica Corporation. 
The court in ruling against the board 
stated the need of more positive legis- 
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lation, legislation that would give the 
board a better vehicle with which to 
regulate and contain big holding com- 
pany expansion. 

“It seems to me that the board is 
in a very embarrassing position. It 
must meet a big issue. This is no or- 
dinary bank holding company that is 
asking for a permit. It is a gigantic 
organization which if it becomes a 
bank holding company will dwarf the 
bank holding companies now in ex- 
istence. 

“It would be over twice as large 
as the next largest bank holding com- 
pany. It would be about four times as 
large as the Marine Midland Corpor- 
ation, which this proposed corpora- 
tion would meet as a competitor. 


Questions Raised 


“Can the Federal Reserve Board 
issue a permit that meets with such 
state opposition? 

“Can it ignore the wishes of that 
great sovereign state? 

“Can it permit the formation of a 
bank holding company that is organ- 
ized to evade, to circumvent the laws 
of the state? 

“We will concede that if the per- 
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“I had a talk with my mother about 
your proposition and she says ‘sell.’ ” 


~ 


mit is granted to form this gigantic 
holding company, that there will be 
competition, at Jeast for a while, be- 
tween this corporation and the Ma- 
rine Midland Corporation. It will be 
a battle between giants, but what 
about the independent banks that 
would be caught in the cross fire? | 
am afraid many would be extermin- 
ated. Will the board be a party to this 
extermination ? 

“If the board should acquiesce to 
the request of those who intend to 
form the First New York Corpora- 
tion, it would, I believe, be respon- 
sible for an ultimate change in our 
whole banking system, bringing clos- 
er the day when independent banking 
would disappear, when the smaller 
communities would be a thralldom of 
some big corporation. 

“T cannot see how the Federal Re- 
serve Board, the Supreme Court of 
banking, can in justice to itself and 
to the welfare of the country permit 
the forming of this proposed holding 
company. 


important Precedent 


“The board of governors surely can 
remember that in the days of Gian- 
nini he practically thumbed his nose 
at the board when it tried to regulate 
his Transamerica Corporation which 
became too big a bear for the board’s 
gun of enforcement. Surely the board 
does not want to open the door for 
another such frustrating problem. 

“If the board should grant permis- 
sion for the formation of this pro- 
posed holding company, it would 
open the floodgates and our old sys- 
tem of banking could easily be sub- 
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merged, Permission granted to form 
a holding company to the First Na- 
tional City group would set a prece- 
dent and it would be difficult to turn 
down other applications, and applica- 
tions would be numerous. 

“Let us look at the facts. Those big 
bankers, with cannibalistic instincts, 
do use the bank holding company de- 
vice for the purpose of evasion, for 
circumventing banking laws. 

“The First National City Bank de- 
sires to expand into Westchester 
County. The state statute forbids its 
entrance into another banking dis- 
trict, so, therefore, the request for 
permission to establish a bank hold- 
ing company. 

“The bank in Westchester County 
that the proposed holding company 
would acquire is a state institution. 
The superintendent of banks of New 
York state is in opposition, so the 
proposal is to turn this state institu- 
tion into a national bank, and the 
comptroller of the currency is agree- 
able to this proposition. 

“In 1911, an opinion was prepared 
by Frederick W. Lehmann, the then 
Solicitor General of the United 
States. The opinion as Senator Glass 
stated, when he dug it up in 1932, 
was suppressed, but that opinion 
stopped a New York bank from or- 
ganizing an investment corporation. 
The Solicitor General, in his conclud- 
ing remarks, warned of the danger of 
a bank holding company becoming 
involved in ownership of nonbanking 
types of business and the potential 
compromise of its duty to administer 
credit impartially. 

“Forty-five years later, the Bank 
Holding Company Act of 1956 or- 
dered, among other things, divest- 
ment by a bank holding company of 
business unrelated to banking. 

“In the Lehmann opinion there is 
a statement that we believe applies to 
a bank holding company that uses 
that vehicle for the purpose of getting 
around the law, and we quote: 

‘These propositions relate to mat- 
ters of substance and so may be no 
more evaded than violated. Indirec- 
tion, if it accomplishes the same pur- 
pose, stands upon the same footing 
with direction.’ 

“One of the reasons for the passage 
of the Bank Holding Company Act of 
1956 was to prevent monopoly in 
banking or the trend toward a bank- 
ing monopoly. 


“No one would be bold enough to 
propose legislation that would direct- 
ly eliminate our old system of inde- 
pendent banking. Therefore, why per- 
mit a whittling away process? 

“Why permit the doing by indirec- 
tion that which cannot be done by di- 
rection? 

“Why permit the creation of a gi- 
gantic holding company by the First 
National City Bank that would ulti- 
mately worm its way into every bank- 
ing district in New York state and 
would eat up more and more of the 
independent banks of that state? 


Diffused System 


“We have gone a long way from 
the first important bank legislation, 
the National Bank Act of 1863. This 
legislation was framed about thirty 
years after the demise of the Second 
bank of the United States. The pro- 
ponents of this legislation knew how 
Nicholas Biddle had made a central 
bank out of his institution, with 
branches and how he had abused his 
power. 

“They desired a diffused system of 
banking, but with a sound currency, 
a system of national banks, each in- 
dependent of one another, operated 
by its sovereign board of directors, 
and owned and controlled by the 
people of its respective communities. 

“Under the 1863 law, one national 
bank couldn’t own stock in another 
national bank and it is so today, but 
the holding company comes into the 
picture and can own innumerable na- 
tional banks and build up a private 
central banking system that was 
avoided by the government when the 
Federal Reserve System was devised. 
Senator Glass would not have wanted 
one bank located in Washington, but 
desired regional banks; the twelve 
Federal Reserve Banks. 

“Are we going to let the avaricious 
big bankers devour our independent 
banking system, a bite at a time or 
are we going to halt this dangerous 
trend toward banking monopoly? 

“The board is met with a heavy de- 
cision. It will decide whether we will 
continue to maintain a democratic 
economy or let it be destroyed. The 
decision may affect our political de- 
mocracy. Our future hangs in the 
balance. We cannot conceive of the 
Federal Reserve Board granting the 
request of the First National City 
Bank to form a bank holding com- 
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TIME SAVINGS 





Ease Daily Work Burden with 
Increased Skill in Reading 


" been trying to read faster, but 
I think I’m actually slowing up. Often 
I don’t know what I’ve read and have 
to go through the same material 
twice.” 

That’s what a bank vice president 
told me a few weeks ago as he and 
I discussed how executives can better 
utilize their time. 

The banker’s complaint is not an 
unusual one among executives who 
must process a volume of documents 
which seems to be ever on the in- 
crease. 

Under the pressure of more paper- 
work, an executive often will try to 
read faster, but he’s worse off than 
before if his attempted speed-up re- 
sults in his failing to comprehend, 
which is just what was happening to 
my banker friend. 

Reading always has been one of 
my special interests, so after hearing 
the complaint of the busy banker, | 
explained the reading process to him 
and suggested ways he could speed 
up his reading, or understanding of 
the printed word. 

A statement, “I don’t know what 
I’ve read” is a contradiction in itself, 
because reading means understand- 
ing. If you don’t know what’s in a 
document after you’ve gone through 
it, you didn’t read it—you just saw 
it. 


Interest Grows 


Interest in reading more effectively 
has been growing steadily during the 
past twenty or thirty years. One 
would think the reading process was 
new, judging by all the books and 
’ articles on the subject. Effective read- 
ing is a skill many persons think they 
should possess instinctively, but it 
isn’t that simple. Proper training 
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makes a good reader. 

What are the reasons for the in- 
creased interest in reading? Here are 
a few: 

@ Our educational system has be- 
come less selective since World War 
I. More poor readers are completing 
high school and college, and the ir- 
ritation of businessmen having poor 
readers as employes has been dis- 
cussed widely. 

@ The tempo of business has step- 
ped up, which tends to spotlight the 
poor reader. 

@ Most of us, including children, 
do less recreational reading than we 
used to. We get less practice, there- 
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fore are less skilled. In former years 
it behooved all of us to be good read- 
ers if for no other reason than to be 
able to follow the subtitles in the 
silent movies. 

Why do we read? The question 
may seem obvious, but it’s often 
ignored, unfortunately, by people who 
decide they’re going to read faster. 
We read to understand, or compre- 
hend, and we do this by getting mean- 
ing from written material. 

I once knew a feeble-minded child 
who had the uncanny ability of being 
able to look at difficult words and 
pronounce them perfectly. She could 
appear to be reading the most diffi- 
cult material. She’d read it aloud and 
you'd wonder why she was considered 
feeble minded, until you asked her a 
question about any part of what she 
had just appeared to read. Then she 
revealed that she understood nothing 
about it. She had sounded words but 
hadn’t read a thing. 


Factors Involved 


Purpose: Your purpose in read- 
ing material is one factor. We would 
expect you to read an article on a 
specific banking matter rather in- 
tensively if you had to attend a meet- 
ing where it was to be discussed and 
you were expected to take part. If, 
on the other hand, you were mildly 
interested in the subject and only 
wished to get an “overview” of it, 
we would expect you to read it much 
less intensively—to be willing to get 
less meaning out of it. 

It takes longer to read (under- 
stand) some material. If we only 
wish to get an overview, the general 
idea is that we can “skim.” We look 
for key words and “headline” phrases, 
getting just what we want in the way 
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¢ all 


“, , . and as you can see, the monthly payments are out of my hands—Helen 

Stinddt borrowed the car and agreed to take over the payments, but she loaned 

the car to a couple who drove to California, who of course promised to make the 
payments—while in California that couple loaned the car .. .’ 


of thought and interpretation. 

If you wish to learn the material, 
really study it, read it to get all of 
the meaning and facts that you can, 
then cover the material and see what 
you can remember about it. Try to 
recall it immediately. Repeat this pro- 
cedure until you know it well enough 
to suit yourself. 

In between these extremes we find 
the kind of reading that most of us 
do which involves some evaluation, 
some re-reading, some “reading be- 
tween the lines” and speculation con- 
cerning implications. 

As Bacon said, “Some books are to 
be tasted, others to be swallowed and 
some few to be chewed and digested.” 
This applies not only to books but to 
written material in general. 

Decide on your purpose and read 
accordingly — skim, study or just 
read, Get what you want out of the 
material. If you do not need to get 
much out of it, don’t give it much of 
your time. You can bear down hard 
in business reading, relax when read- 
ing fiction or “light” articles. 


Must Know Words 


Vocabulary: If we are to get 
meaning from the printed page, we 
have to know the meaning of most 
of the words in the material. If we 
don’t know some words but can pick 
up their meaning from the context, 
we can get along all right. This im- 
plies that the content of the material 
is going to influence our ability to 
understand, and certainly it will. It 
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is easier to understand a detective 
story than an article on nuclear 
fission. 

When you run across words that 
you don’t know and can’t get the 
meaning of out of the context, look 
them up in a dictionary. 

Don’t take word meanings for 
granted. I once knew a school pupil 
who saw in a book a picture of uni- 
formed man astride a donkey. The 
caption read, “Soldier enjoying him- 
self on furlough.” For many years 
thereafter, the pupil told me, he had 
thought furlough was a four-legged 
animal ridden by soldiers. 

Intelligence: Intelligence and the 
ways that a person uses it are also 
factors. Attitude and “mental set” 
influence the ways in which we in- 
terpret material. 


Different Views 


Mental set was illustrated by the 
commuter who decided it was about 
time for him to buy a straw hat for 
the summer. Thinking of this he was 
startled to see the words, “Good Hats 
a Quarter” in a newspaper over an- 
other commuter’s shoulder. Not ex- 
pecting to buy a quarter hat, but 
curious he bought the paper to find 
a notice of an evangelist’s meeting. 
It read “God Hates a Quitter.” 

Are you a Republican or a Demo- 
crat? Are you in mortgage loans or 
bookkeeping? In any case, can you 
use your intelligence to read about 
the other person’s point of view with 
some objectivity? 





It is common for us to see two in- 
telligent men read the same material 
and come up with different inter- 
pretations. Neither one is to be criti- 
cized. Interpreting material in the 
light of our own intelligence and ex- 
perience is the very heart of our pur- 
pose in reading. We must have some 
awareness of the author’s purpose 
and evaluate it and what he has writ- 
ten to do a really complete job of 
reading. 

Personality: Personality factors 
influence the ways that we use our 
intelligence. People who feel insecure 
and fearful will often find that these 
feelings influence their reading. They 
read word for word and recheck to 
make sure. They’re so afraid of mak- 
ing a mistake. Others, with a very 
competitive nature, read everything 
with their “dukes up.” They are 
critical of everything they read and 
of whoever wrote it. Thus, the man 
who is unable to get along with people 
is likely to interpret advice on skill 
in human relations as “apple polish- 
ing.” 

“Mechanical” factors: Finally, 
we have the purely mechanical factors 
such as faulty vision. In most in- 
stances this can be adequately taken 
care of by glasses. 

Another factor is the movement of 
the eye in reading. Your eye jerks 
along as you read and you only see 
when it is still. This can easily be 
seen by watching someone’s eyes 
when they read. 

When the eye stops some people 
see one or a few words and others 
see whole phrases. Obviously those 
who see whole phrases at each stop 
will read faster. Generally speaking, 
these people are more apt to be read- 
ing for thought and meaning too. 

Many reading aid programs are 
built around helping people see more 
words at each stop. Machines to aid 
this process frequently become the 
center of the program. Some of these 
machines cover a page line by line at 
a set rate, forcing the reader to go 
faster. 

Some programs use devices which 
have printed material on rollers and 
which reveal only a few words at a 
time. Some use movies which project 
a few words at a time. These ma- 
chines can provide some incentive 
and interest to a reading improve- 
ment program. They’re fun to mon- 
key with. I have little enthusiasm for 
them because I think that the learn- 
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ing takes place in an unnatural setting 
and because it emphasizes speed 
rather than meaning. 

Understanding and getting mean- 
ing is our goal. At the same time the 
faster we can do that, the more time 
we save for other activities or for 
more reading. There is certainly no 
virtue in reading more slowly than 
we need to. 


Steps to Take 


@ Reading books for pleasure will 
furnish needed reading practice. With 
more practice, business reading will 
become easier; desk time will be 
more efficiently used and it will take 
less time to reach the bottom of those 
stacks of the ever-present documents. 

@ Check your speed of reading. 
You can get an approximate measure 
of how fast you read now by reading 
(after a warm-up period on other 
material) for five minutes and count- 
ing the words. If you are like most 
adults, you are reading about 200 to 
250 words per minute. If you read 
at the rate of 400 to 500 words per 
minute, you’re doing all right, al- 
though you might be able to increase 
to 600 words per minute. If you in- 
crease your rate only 100 words per 
minute, it will only take you forty 
minutes to read what now takes you 
one hour. 

@ If you wish to read faster re- 
member the objective is to under- 
stand, to get meaning. Then force 
yourself to read faster than you have 
been. Select material such as you 
read daily. Don’t think of the words 
or of reading faster. Read for <‘:ought, 
get the meaning as fast as you can. 

Look for key words and phrases 
that point up what the paragraph is 
about. Look for transitional words 
such as “meanwhile,” “however” and 








“We need men with imagination, 
Baily—just imagine we’re paying you 
more.” 
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“since” to aid you in anticipating the 
author’s thought and purpose. Don’t 
be afraid of missing something. Take 
that chance for a while. 

@ Keep this procedure up. Im- 
provement will only come with prac- 
tice and there must be conscious 
activity and a real attempt on your 
part to effect a change. Let all of 
your reading become practice ma- 
terial. It will be helpful if you have 
a daily practice period and keep a 
record of your results. It will provide 
you with more incentive. 

If you practice, you should notice 
a real difference within a month and 
have achieved a permanent improve- 
ment at the end of three months. 

An improvement in reading skill 
can result in unexpected pleasure. 
Many a man whose evening is blight- 
ed by a briefcase full of material to 
read would be able to spend the even- 
ing with his family if he read more 
effectively while he was at work. Con- 
sidering that at least half of a busi- 
nessman’s time is spent in reading, 
the importance of doing the job ef- 
fectively can hardly be overempha- 
sized. 


Farm Surplus 
Total Drops 


The U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture had more than 8 billion dollars 
tied up in farm surpluses at the end of 
1956 but the total was substantially 
lower than a year ago. 

Exact amount invested in farm 
products at the year end was $8,211- 
018,000, compared to $8,666,309,000 
at the end of 1955. Predictions are 
that the total will sag to 7.6 billion 
dollars by the end of the fiscal year, 
June 30. 

Farm exports hit a record high of 
510 million dollars in December. The 
total was up sharply from the 355 mil- 
lion dollars of the previous month and 
310 million dollars for the same month 
in 1955. The previous record month 
was 460 million dollars in December 
of 1951. 


Increased availability of shipping 
and the end of the dock strike were 
two factors accounting for the trend. 





MINIATURIZATION 


What do you know! Another new word 
to describe an old objective whereby 
you get bigger and bigger by making 
things smaller and smaller. Miniaturiza- 
tion is something we have studied for 
the past forty years, but we were not 
clever enough to give it a name and 
would not have been brave enough to 
use it even if we had. As a matter of 
fact, it is a clumsy name and not on a 
par with the creativeness of our current 
crop of name coiners. 


Not alone in the field of electronics has 
miniaturization challenged industrial 
research staffs, although we must admit 
that when we can put a transistor radio 
in one pocket and a wire recorder in 
another, these boys have made great 
strides. Even in the less scientific 
business of producing bank checks, we 
too have moved forward because we 
now split up an order for one million 
checks into five thousand, ten thousand, 
or even fifty thousand little orders, 
thus providing for check users the 
individuality they want and for 
banks the printed instruments they 

























need to make check handling easier. 


As the result of such a split, our 
revenue goes up and our operations are 
expanded, but the process calls for 
extreme watchfulness on our part to 
preserve and improve the margin of 
profit. Anyone can print a name or a 
number on a bank check . . . the trick 
is to do it well, do it fast, do it profitably. 
We focus on all three, with the result 
that our checks possess a quality which 
makes them readily salable, they are 
delivered as fast as the mails can carry 
them, and we have something left over. 
Not only that, but the banks recover 
their complete check expense, so in 
this instance miniaturization is a good 
deal for everyone. 


How many little check orders do you 
need this year? One thousand? Ten 
thousand? One hundred thousand? 
Regardless of how many you need, you 
will find it more economical to turn 
the job over to DeLuxe. And remember 
. . . DeLuxe checks can be sold and 
the checks you sell cost you nothing. 








Manufacturing Plants at: CLIFTON, PAOLI, CLEVELAND, 


INDIANAPOLIS, CHICAGO, KANSAS CITY, ST. PAUL, DALLAS 
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CALL! 


the fastest cure for worry about cancer: a call to your doctor now! 


Scared? You shouldn’t be! Look at it this way. 
The average man who walks into the doctor 
office walks out floating. That lump that was so 
frightening . . . nothing to worry about at all! 
The sky’s bluer, the air’s sweeter, it’s a great 
big beautiful day . . . because he picked up that 

hone and called! 

t happens all the time. It can happen to you. 
“Sure,” you say, “but just supposing”. . . OK. 
Let’s ok at the facts. In past years, we were 


saving 1 out of 4 cancer patients. Today, we’re 
saving 1 in 3. And the odds could get better still 
. . if people would call their doctors in time! 

So go ahead...call. See your doctor now. And 
after your checkup—how about a check for the 
American Cancer Society? Every dollar sends 
us further along the road to cure. And when 
that happens . . . it’s going to be a wonderful day 
for us all! Send your check to “Cancer” in care 
of your local Post Office. 
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AUTOMATION'S ROLE 





Small Banks Can Gain Benefits 


Of New Electronic Equipment 


“The small bank is doomed.” A good 
many observers are jumping to this 
conclusion when they read about the 
wonders of automation and the mecha- 
nization of check handling. 

We dissent. 

Automation will reach the small 
bank in its stride, and the small bank 
will take automation in its stride. The 
day is not far off when, we believe, the 
local bank will be recognized as an im- 
portant functioning unit, as it is today, 
in the automated listing, sorting and 
bookkeeping functions of banking. 

The reason why so many jumpers- 
to-conclusions think that only big 
banks can enjoy the advantages of 
automation is because the electronic- 
mechanical machines now being cre- 
ated for banking are so big and expen- 
sive, costing hundreds of thousands of 
dollars. They effectively handle checks 
by the tens or hundreds of thousands, 
and such volume is necessary to justify 
their cost. 

So it is with ERMA (electronic re- 
cording machine accounting) which 
is currently daily processing the 
checks for 30 Bank of America branch- 
es and storing each day’s and month’s 
transactions for each individual ac- 
count in magnetic memory drums at 
the Stanford Research Institute instal- 
lation at Palo Alto, Calif. So it will be 
with ERMA’s successor MINERVA 
(magnetic ink numeral electronic re- 
cording visual accounting—the name 
is our own), which General Electric 
Co. is building at Syracuse to convert 
the processing to the MICRA (mag- 
netic ink character recognition ac- 
counting) method by which arabic 
numerals, which any eye can read, are 
all the “coding” needed on a check to 
automate its handling. 

ERMA is a big girl. She and her 
related electronic recording and print- 
ing equipment occupy half a city lot. 
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(Editor’s Note: A pair of editorials 
which appeared in THE AMERICAN 
BANKER are the basis for this article, 
a full reprint of the editorials. We are 
running this material because we be- 
lieve the subject of automation is of 
such paramount importance to small 
banks. In the April issue of The 1n- 
DEPENDENT BANKER we will present 
answers to specific questions on auto- 
mation for small banks from the larg- 
est manufacturers of bank equip- 
ment. ) 





But simplification is possible, and 
electronic engineers tell us that it is 
coming, so that with the arrival of 
mass automation of check handling for 
big banks, devices small enough and 
costing low enough to do the essential 
part of the job for small banks will be 
available. 

Furthermore, and we hear this pre- 
dicted often among bankers, there is 
no reason why clearing groups of 
small banks should not get together to 
consolidate some of their record keep- 
ing on an electronic basis to enjoy the 
economies of mass bookkeeping. Ob- 
jectors to this idea usually say that 
small banks just won’t get together on 
anything. But we dissent from that 
also. 

Basically, the electronic “reading 
head,” or “eye,” and record storing 
device is as simple as the tape recorder 
or dictating machine with which 
everyone is familiar today. The sort- 
ing equipment is mechanical, activated 
by the electronic eye and somewhat 
more complicated, but Burroughs and 
its Electrodata subsidiary have proto- 
type equipment which needs neither 
great space nor prohibitive invest- 
ment. 

It is a guess, but ultimately the cost 
of the basically necessary electronic 


and sorting equipment will cost in the 
thousands of dollars—not hundreds of 
thousands. 

No electronic engineer will be quot- 
ed to this effect. But they will admit off 
the record that simplification and ec- 
onomy are the directions in which 
they are moving, and that mass pro- 
duction cuts costs on electronic devices 
just like on other things. 

So, bear this in mind when some- 
one says automation is “the doom of 
the small banks.” 

If you are independent bank mind- 
ed, dedicated to the ideal of the home- 
owned, home-managed bank, don’t 
jump to that conclusion yourself and 
don’t let legislators be panicked by it 
in considering revision of banking 
laws. The wonders of electronics are 
not all for big banks. 

Our guess of the cost in the thou- 
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“Where’s the drive-in window, please?” 


sands of dollars for electronic auto- 
mation equipment for the small bank, 
the engineers point out, depends upon 
two things: (1) a quantity market in 
which several thousand small banks 
will adopt the device so as to gain 
the economies of mass manufacture; 
(2) specialized research directed into 
simplification and adoption of present 
ideas to small bank size. 

Perhaps both will come automatic- 
ally in the workings of our free enter- 
prise competition. But we would like 
to see this speeded by research grants 
directed toward automation for the 
small banks to match those aimed at 
perfecting it for big banks, and also 
see some moves underway to assure 
the makers of bank equipment that 
there is a market ready for the first 
thousand or two thousand standard- 
ized machines. 

We have some ideas along those 
lines. 

First of all, we would like to see the 
American Bankers Association, along 
with the Independent Bankers Associa- 
tion and State bankers’ associations, 
and the Federal Reserve Banks get into 
the act. 

For the ABA and other bank organi- 
zations, the role would be to dedicate 
a committee solely to small bank auto- 
mation (the big banks are already 
taking care of themselves) with a sub- 
stantial appropriation to retain engi- 
neering talent. 
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How Fed Can Help 


For the Federal Reserve Banks, we 
visualize a productive role of financ- 
ing research, plus ownership of the 
first thousand or two small bank ma- 
chines themselves! 

Exclamation point! And why, for 
that matter, should not the Federal 
Reserve Banks own all the electronic 
check processing equipment needed by 
small banks, leasing it or selling as the 
future might dictate? 

We recognize that this suggestion of 
Reserve Bank ownership of bank 
equipment will strike many as a radi- 
cal departure, and reject it as all good 
conservatives reject any radically new 
idea. 

Yet, how new is it? For the past 
40 years the Reserve Banks have been 
owning the machines that do the inter- 
bank check clearing that banks once 
used to do for themselves. Check clear- 
ing service by the Reserve Banks was 
a new idea in itself. It took a profitable 
business away from many banks. To- 
day we accept it as normal. 

With automation the Federals’ need 
for a vast array of check processing 
machines will diminish. A few of 
ERMA’s offspring will do the work 
at each regional bank and branch. 
Checks will list, sort and batch them- 
selves with speed, already in sight, up 
to 1,000 a minute, and probably ulti- 
mately up to 50 a second. 


But something very important will 
be necessary first. And this is where 
the small bank’s claim on the Federal 
Reserve System will develop: 

On every check, in order to prepare 
it for complete automation, the 
amount must be entered in magnetic 
ink. Corporation dividend, payroll and 
some other checks may be issued with 
amounts pre-printed in the magnetic 
ink. However, there will be millions 
of checks where the imprinting of the 
amount in the magnetic ink will have 
to be done as a bank operation. 


Sorting Problem 


The bank of first deposit is the place 
for this and the time for it is when 
the check is first listed for sorting. 
Some bank has to do this. The bank 
which does it confers upon the entire 
banking system a great benefit. If the 
country bank does not do it, its corre- 
spondent bank, or the Federal Reserve 
Bank next in line, will have to relist 
the check again by hand, while en- 
coding the amount in the magnetic ink. 

But why hand list a check twice? 
Why not look to the first bank that 
handles it to encode the amount? Why 
not move heaven and earth, if neces- 
sary, to integrate the processing of 
checks by the local banks into the rest 
of the nation’s automated check han- 
dling program? 

In short, why not look twice at this 
suggestion that the Federal Reserve 
Bank can facilitate the acquisition of 
check automation equipment by thou- 
sands of small banks when the time 
comes? 


Mass Production Target 
The one thing which this would do 


would be to create a quantity market 
for the bank equipment manufacturers 
to shoot at. The Federal Reserve Banks 
have the capital to invest in such vol- 
ume of equipment. An investment of 
50 million dollars or even 10 million 
dollars, is indicated for the Federal 
Reserve Banks if the largest possible 
number of machines is acquired for 
small bank use. By sale or lease this 
sum should be recoverable. But on 
any score it would be a comparatively 
modest investment of Federal Reserve 
Bank profits in the automation of the 
nation’s banking system. 

And could the Federal Reserve au- 
thorities demonstrate any better way 
their interest in the small banks of the 
nation than to co-operate in bringing 


(Continued on page 22) 
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Ninth of a Series... 


Texas Director Will Move Up to IBA 


Presidency at Convention in April 


In Texas recently, a legislator tossed 
into the hopper a bill to permit banks 
to set up a paying and receiving “fa- 
cility” within 400 feet of their main 
building. 

One of the first persons the legisla- 
tor heard from after he introduced the 
bill was R. L. (for Royal Leeman) 
Mullins, president of the Wolfe City 
National Bank in Wolfe City, Texas, 
and the first vice president of the 
Independent Bankers Association. 

Mr. Mullins said he believed the 
paying and receiving station proposal 
would be branch banking and pointed 
out there is a prohibition against 
branch banking in the Texas consti- 
tution. 

When Mr. Mullins wrote the letter 
he was putting into practice his often- 
stated conviction that there is a “need 
for constant vigilance” against any 
effort to break down the pattern of 
independent banking in the Lone Star 
State. 

Mr. Mullins, who will become pres- 
ident of the IBA at the convention in 
Miami Beach in April, is 58 years 
old, packs 200 pounds on a 5 foot, 11 
inch frame, has blue-grey eyes, grey 
hair, and has been in banking since 
1917. 


A Teacher First 


“I got in the business by accident,” 
he says. “First I thought I’d be an 
electrical engineer. Then I taught a 
year and after that decided I'd see 
how I liked the banking business. 
School was out one day and I went to 
work in the bank the next.” This oc- 
curred in Knox City, Texas. 

He has been operating the bank in 
Wolfe City since 1928, going there 
from the North Texas National Bank 
in Dallas. He had been with North 
Texas National for two years when 
some officers of the bank bought the 
institution in Wolfe City and sent 
Mr. Mullins there to run it. “The 
agreement was that I was to stay a 
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few weeks, but I’ve been there ever 
since,” says Mr. Mullins, who bought 
the bank in 1931. 

A native of Temple, Texas, Mr. 
Mullins was brought up in Knox 
County in West Texas. After gradu- 
ation from Knox City High School, 
he attended, for a summer and full 
term, what is now Hardin-Simmons 
University, returning to the high 
school for a term of teaching (Latin 
and mathematics) in 1917. 


From his first banking job. with 
the First National in Knox City he 
went to the Union National Bank in 
Houston, staying there until his entry 
into the Army September 11, 1918, 
four days before his 19th birthday. 

Army aptitude tests highlighted a 
talent for engineering, so the Army 
sent him to engineering school at 
Texas Christian University in Fort 
Worth. But on his discharge from 
service December 20, 1918, banking 
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had more appeal than engineering, 
with the result he went to work for 
the Fort Worth National Bank. “I 
filled in on several jobs there because 
of the flu epidemic,” he recalls. “There 
were so many out sick I didn’t know 
one day what I might be doing the 
next.” 

After four months in Fort Worth, 
he returned to the First National in 
Knox City as cashier and stayed there 
until 1926, when he went with North 
Texas National in Dallas, a move 
which immediately preceded his shift 
to Wolfe City. 

Mr. Mullins is an accountant and 
a 1938 graduate of the Graduate 
School of Banking at Rutgers Uni- 
versity. He is a tireless advocate of 
stronger audits and controls for small 
banks and recently wrote two read- 
able and practical articles on this 
subject. They appeared in the Decem- 
ber and January issues of The INDE- 
PENDENT BANKER. 

He married Nola Hallmark of Kil- 
leen, Texas, on March 24, 1920. They 
have three children: Jack, 35, assist- 
ant manager of a hardware and furni- 
ture store in Wolfe City; Neill, 31, 
vice president of the bank, and Hal, 
29, manager of a lumber yard in 
Wylie, Texas. 

He is known in Wolfe City and 
Hunt County for his numerous civic 
activities and has been cited by the 
community for his work in soil con- 
servation. Cattle and cotton are the 
dominant factors in Wolfe City’s 
economy, though both have suffered 
heavily from drouth during the past 
six years. 

As Mr. Mullins sees it, his state is 
in a better position than most so far 
as independent banking is concerned 
because of the constitutional provi- 
sion barring branch banking. One of 
the dangers to independent banking, 
he believes, is the inertia of its advo- 
cates in some areas. He plans to do 
everything possible to change that to 
action. 





Florida Bank Serves Dinner To 


Completion of a new annex to the 
Citizens Bank and Trust Company in 
Quincy, Florida, made it possible for 
P. C. Davis, president, to realize a 
longtime ambition—a dinner meeting 
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Willows Bank 
Advertises 
Independence 


The First National Bank of Willows, 
California, believes in advertising its 
independence. 

For its annual statement, the bank 
bought a full page ad in the Willows 
Daily Journal and gave wide distribu- 
tion to reprints of the ad. 

The “bank statement any person can 
understand” occupied less than half of 
the page and showed total assets of 
$7,232,772.28. 

In a statement on its independent 
status, the bank noted it was the only 
remaining single unit bank in an 11- 
county area. “It has always been con- 
trolled and operated by local men and 
women who have lived their lives in 
Glenn County,” the ad noted. “This 
bank through its growth and progres- 
sive leadership has become an im- 
portant factor in the development of 
Glenn County. 

“Its stockholders, directors, officers 
and employes live here and spend their 
earnings here. Many banks through- 
out the United States have come and 
gone since the founding of this bank, 
but through good times and bad, 
through panic and prosperity, the 
First National Bank of Willows has 
followed a sound and safe banking 
policy and given constant service to 
this community.” 

The statement concluded, “We have 
always attempted to pursue a straight- 
forward, upright and legitimate bank- 
ing business, and have never been 
tempted by the prospects of large re- 
turns to do anything but that which 
may properly be done under the Na- 
tional Banking Act.” 

The bank has served Glenn County 
for 47 years. 


Automation 


(Continued from page 20) 


them en masse into the era of bank 
automation? 

Automation and electronics are de- 
ceptive in their initial approach as to 
size and expense of equipment. But 
this should not stagger us into inaction 
so far as the small bank is concerned. 


Simplification Coming 


When Edison’s first generators and 


‘motors were built, they were big, clum- 


sy and expensive. Only utility corpora- 
tions could afford them. But the day 
of the home-size or auto-size genera- 
tor, and the vacuum cleaner or electric 
shaver motor was in sight, even though 
people of Edison’s day might have 
scoffed at such miniature marvels. 

So it is also to be in the electronics 
of bookkeeping and check processing 
for banks and business firms. Simpli- 
fication and miniaturization are next 
in sight, if we have faith to see them. 

Transistor blocks the size of a man’s 
hand are already here to replace vac- 
uum tube assemblies as big as an arm. 
Magnetic ink character recognition is 
here to replace punches, dots and bars 
as “coding.” Electronic tapes or disks 
can already record in small space the 
debits and credits of five thousand or 
more accounts, complete with names, 
addresses, account numbers and first 
of month and end of month balances. 
Relatively simple tape readers trans- 
late this data into itemized customers’ 
statements at the rate of 600 or more 
lines a minute. 

Big banks will rapidly see and adopt 
the advantages being demonstrated 
right now by Bank of America’s “ER- 
MA” at Palo Alto. 

But don’t be misled into writing the 
small bank out of the picture. The 
“miniaturization” of Ermation down 
to small bank size is something to be 
fostered, worked for, and anticipated. 





of stockholders on the bank premises. 

Thirty-seven persons representing 
974 of the bank’s 1,000 shares attend- 
ed the meeting and enjoyed a turkey 
dinner. 


Stockholders | 


One of the enjoyable features of the 
meeting, said Mr. Davis, was the num- 
ber of times one person at the meeting 
would say to another, “Why I didn’t 
know you were a stockholder, too.” 
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Treasury Asks 
Savings Bond 
Interest Hike 


The United States Treasury has an- 
nounced it is seeking legislation 
which will permit an increase in the 
interest rate on new sales of United 
States Savings Bonds. 

The treasury’s request to the Con- 
gress called attention to the important 
role that the savings bonds program 
has played in our national life over 
the last 22 years, serving to encour- 
age thrift and to place the govern- 
ment’s finances on a sound basis. To- 
day about 40 million persons own 
more than 41 billion dollars of Series 
E and H Savings Bonds. 

Identical proposed bills transmit- 
ted to the Senate and the House of 
Representatives would give the treas- 
ury the same flexibility with regard 
to interest rates on savings bonds 
that it has on other types of treasury 
bonds. Passage of the legislation will 
permit the treasury to go forward 
with plans to offer improved interest 
rate terms on all Series E and H 
Bonds sold on or after February 1, 
1957. 

If the proposed legislation is 
passed, the treasury plans to increase 
to 314 percent the interest rate on 
new E Bonds held to maturity, in 
place of the present 3 per cent. The 
issue price and face value of the new 
E Bond will be unchanged but the 
present 9 years and 8 months matur- 
ity will be shortened to 8 years and 
11 months. Terms of any extension 
privilege for the new bonds will be 
determined later. 

Also, redemption values of the new 
bond for the early years will be in- 
creased to provide a substantially 
higher yield to owners who find it 
necessary to redeem their bonds be- 
fore maturity. 

The return on the new bond, if held 
3 years, would be 3 percent, com- 
pared with 214 percent at present. 


Workingman overheard: “What do 
I do here, Mac? They just hired me, 
but all we talked about was wages, 
hours, overtime, vacations, bonuses 
and pensions.” 
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HE'S A BANKER 
BY NAME, TOO 


The president of the Citizens State 
Bank in Mohall, North Dakota, is 
aptly named—and is accustomed to 
hearing puns on his name. The man 
is John D. Banker, who has been in 
North Dakota banking for 10 years 
and is a native of Plattsburg, New 
York. So far as he knows, he’s the 
nation’s only man who can be cor- 
rectly addressed as “Banker Banker.” 





Law Blocks 
Merger in 
Massachusetts 


Last minute emergency action by 
the Massachusetts legislature has 
blocked the merger of the First Na- 
tional Bank of Boston and the Gran- 
ite National Bank of Quincy. 

The law rushed through the legis- 
lature and signed by the governor re- 
scinded the former authority of mu- 
tual savings banks to have branches 
within 15 miles of their home com- 
munity, even though this meant cros- 
sing a county line. The action pre- 
vented First National of Boston from 
expanding outside its own county. 

Comptroller of the Currency Ray 
M. Gidney had approved the pro- 
posed merger of the Boston and 
Quincy banks but withdrew his ap- 
proval after the legislative action. He 
had based his approval on the law 
applying to savings banks. 

Until last year, the comptroller had 
ruled that national banks in Massa- 
chusetts should be governed by the 
same rules regulating state-chartered 
commercial banks or trust companies, 
which are restricted to the county in 
which the head office is located. 

But Mr. Gidney apparently had de- 
cided to apply the savings bank pat- 
tern to commercial banks for the first 
time, until the legislative action 
forced him to withdraw his approval 
for the proposed merger. 

Charles P. Howard, state banking 


commissioner, arranged introduction 


of the bills which blocked the merger. 
He also is seeking legislation to pre- 
vent state banks from becoming na- 
tional banks without his approval. He 
said that if this merger had not been 
blocked, others would have followed, 
with large banks acquiring others 
within a 15 mile radius. 


Small Business 


Failures Rise 
Sharply in '56 


Though statistics will show that 
1956 was a boom year, anyone hav- 
ing the time to look at the fine print 
in reports on economic level will 
learn that small business failures rose 
sharply last year. 

The rising trend is shown by Dun 
& Bradstreet reports which disclose 
that business deaths in October 
neared the 1,200 mark, the highest 
level since 1939. The mortality was 
particularly high in the retail and 
construction fields. 
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That's 


THE INDEPENDENT BANKER 


Dedicated to perpetuation of America’s system of 





independent unit banking. 


Each month THE INDEPENDENT BANKER 


goes to 5,200 members of the In- 
dependent Bankers Association and 
more than 600 other subscribers. 
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Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania — 
Election of Paul B. Reinhold, presi- 
dent and treasurer of the Atlas Equip- 
ment Corporation, to the board of di- 
rectors of the Allegheny Trust Com- 
pany has been announced by E. E. 
Bauer, president. Mr. Reinhold has 
been active in business and civic af- 
fairs since he came to Pittsburgh be- 
fore World War I. He is past presi- 
dent of the American Road Builders 
Association. 


Hillside, New Jersey—Dr. Wayne 
T. Branom, superintendent of schools 
here, and Chester M. Brown of Hill- 
side, president of General Chemical 
Division, Allied Chemical and Dye 
Corporation, New York City, have 
been elected directors of the Hillside 
National Bank, it was announced by 
James A. Oneil, president. 


Colorado Springs, Colorado— 
Samuel F, Downer, assistant vice pres- 
ident of The Exchange National Bank. 
has been promoted to vice president, 
it was announced by J. D. Ackerman, 
president. Before joining the bank last 
year, Mr. Downer was a sales repre- 
sentative for the Burroughs Corpora- 
tion in Colorado Springs. 


Minneapolis, Minnesota — Rus- 
sell L. Stotesbery Jr. has been elected 
vice president of the University Na- 
tional Bank. He joined the Commer- 
cial Department in 1946, was named 
assistant cashier in 1954 and assistant 
vice president in 1956. 


ca 
San Diego, California—F ive pro- 
motions at the Security Trust and 
Savings Bank have been announced by 
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A. J. Sutherland, president, as follows: 
Howard Ritter to senior vice presi- 
dent; Donald C. Dickinson to execu- 
tive vice president; George S. Potts, 
manager of the Mission Bay Branch, 
to vice president and manager; Wen- 
dell A. Stubbs and C. J. Frandell to 
vice president. 


Ashland, Illinois— Walter R. Loh- 
man has been elected president of the 
State Bank of Ashland to fill the vac- 
ancy created by the death of R. F. Mau 
last November. S. W. Anderson was 
named executive vice president and 
cashier; Evelyn Farmer and Thomas 
L. Price became assistant cashiers. 


oe 
New York, New York—Election 


of a director and four promotions have 
been announced by Henry L. Schenk, 
president of the Trade Bank and Trust 
Company. The new director is Edward 
Gettinger, the bank’s general counsel 
for the past 30 years and senior mem- 
ber of the law firm of Gettinger & Get- 
tinger. Here are the promotions: Ro- 
bert S. Greenbaum, who started with 
the bank as a messenger in 1939, has 
been made auditor; Burton Colan, a 
member of the bank’s Foreign Depart- 
ment since 1945, and George Gross, 
assistant manager, have been promot- 
ed to assistant secretary. Salvatore L. 
Mara, the supervisor of the Loan and 
Discount Department, is now assistant 
manager of the main office. 


Wood River, Illinois—George C. 
Guker, president of The First Nation- 
al Bank since 1945 and an officer since 
its organization in 1920, has resigned 
as active president. His retirement be- 
came effective February 5, the 55th 
anniversary of his entry into banking. 





Mr. Guker will retain the titles of presi- 
dent and chairman of the board, but 
the active executive head of the bank 
will be Charles F. Arbuthnot, ad- 
vanced from assistant cashier. H. E. 
Paton was promoted to vice president 
and cashier; Mrs. Buezetta G. Meyer 
from assistant cashier to assistant vice 
president, and Thomas J. Korbet was 
elected assistant cashier. Alvin A. 
Stolze was re-elected vice president. 


East Moline, Illinois—A $100,- 
000 increase in the capital stock of the 
State Bank of East Moline was an- 
nounced by Ben H. Ryan, president, 
after a meeting of stockholders. The 
increase, accomplished by a 25 per 
cent stock dividend and sale of 5,000 
shares to the public, brings the capital 
up to $300,000. 


Alvin, Texas—Tom Blakeney Jr., 
who has been serving as cashier of the 
Alvin State Bank, has been promoted 
to vice president and cashier, it was 
announced by W. G. Hall, president. 
Before joining the bank in June, 1955, 
Mr. Blakeney was an assistant national 
bank examiner, stationed in Houston. 


Quincy, Florida—After 50 years 
service to the Quincy State Bank, N. B. 
Jordan has resigned as president. In 
announcing the granting of Mr. Jor- 
dan’s request for retirement, directors 
announced he has agreed to remain as 
chairman of the board. L. D. McMil- 
lan, who has been executive vice presi- 
dent since 1952 and with the bank 
since 1925, was elected president. In 
other promotions, E. B. Woodbery be- 
came vice president and trust officer, 
and A. D. Macon was elected cashier. 
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NORTH DAKOTA BANKERS elected these men to a State 
Bank Legislative Committee at a meeting in Bismarck. 
Fifty bankers attended. Front row, from left, are Gail Her- 
nett, — of the McIntosh County Bank, Ashley ; 


—— n Page, cashier, Bank of Hamilton in Hamilton ; 

W. George, president of the Bank of Steele in Steele, 
pa C. H. Erbele, cashier of the Elk Valley State Bank, 
Larimore. Rear row, from left: Hans Fischer, executive vice 
president of the Farmers Security Bank, Washburn; Sharpe 


Pruetz, president of the Kulm State Bank in Kulm; H. E. 
Wildfang, cashier of the State Bank of Burleigh County 
in Sterling; John J. Hillman, president of the First State 
Bank, Munich, and Lee Stenehjem, vice president of the 
First International Bank of Watford City and state director 
for the Independent Bankers Association. Committee mem- 
bers not in the picture are Harold Hanisch, president of 
the Farmers State Bank, Crosby, and Gilman Klefstad, 
president of the Sargent County Bank, Forman. 





and counseling firm. He is ..former 
griff, son of a pioneer banking family, _ president of the Financial Public Re- 
has been elected president of The Den- _lations Association. 

ver National Bank, succeeding Henry e 

A. Kugeler, who was promoted to 
chairman of the board. Mr. Cosgriff 
has been vice president of the bank 
since 1948, Mr. Kugeler, who joined 
Denver National as cashier in 1944 
and became president in 1946, will 
remain as an active officer. The bank 
has been without a board chairman 
since the retirement of Henry C. Van 
Schaack in 1948. 


New York, New York—Rod Mac- 
Lean, widely known banker and public 
relations executive, has been named 
vice president of Koster, Dana & Bar- 
rell, Inc., according to Henry Koster, 
president. Mr. MacLean will use Los __ S. Clarey to executive vice president; 
Angeles, California, as a base in his | Hugh Waddell to vice president and 
work for the financial merchandising cashier; Robert O. Boland to vice 


Denver, Colorado—Stewart Cos- 


Minneapolis, Minnesota— Two 
members of the Trail Blazers Club re- 
ceived gifts on their retirement. Miss 
Ruth Anderson, a 30-year employe of 
the Marquette National Bank, was giv- 
en a portable typewriter, while Miss 
Gina Nilsen, a 35-year employe of the 
University National Bank, was given 
an electric coffee maker and electric 
frying pan. 

e 


Inglewood, California—Six pro- 
motions at the Southwest Bank have 
been announced by M. P. Illitch, chair- 
man of the board. They are: Kenneth 
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president and manager of the Cren- 
shaw-Imperial Branch office; Jose- 
phine Gardner to secretary; Donald 
Lund to assistant cashier and J. Cuc- 
hiara to assistant secretary. 


San Francisco, California— 
James H. Lochead, board chairman 
of the American Trust Company, has 
been elected president of the San 
Francisco Clearing House Associa- 
tion. Named vice president was S. C. 
Beise, president of the Bank of Amer- 
ica. E. H. LeMasters, president of the 
Pacific National Bank, was elected 
secretary. 

Clearing House Manager Russell 
V. Schumacher reported that total 
clearings in San Francisco reached 
an all time high of 33.8 billion dol- 
lars in 1956, topping the 1955 record 
by 3.165 billion dollars. 


Chicago, Illinois—Election of A. 
Andrew Boemi as president and a di- 
rector of the Madison Bank and Trust 
Company was announced by Thomas 
W. Dower, chairman. Mr. Boemi, 41, 
resigned as vice president of the First 
Federal Savings and Loan Associa- 
tion of Chicago to accept the post. 
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Ashland, Virginia—L. E. Eng- 
land, president of the First National 
Bank here and Virginia director of 
the Independent 
Bankers Associa- 
tion, has been 
named the state’s 
1956 “Man of the 
Year in Fores- 
try.” The award 
was presented to 
Mr. England at 
‘. the 14th annual 
MR. ENGLAND banquet of Vir- 
ginia Forests, Inc., at the Jefferson 
Hotel in Richmond. Under his lead- 
ership, the first year goal of 250,000 
seedlings in Hanover County was ex- 
ceeded sharply, with the number of 
trees ordered and planted totaling 
416,200. 





Omaha, Nebraska — J. Mason 
Henry, who has been vice president 
of the Charles E. Walters Company, 
has been elected president, succeed- 
ing Robert L. Goethe, who died after 
a heart attack. Funeral services for 
Mr. Goethe, 70, were held in Omaha, 
with burial in Parkersburg, Iowa. 

A native of St. Joseph, Missouri, 
Mr. Goethe began working for a rail- 
road at an early age and became a 
station agent when only 14 years old. 
He joined the Walters Company in 
1915 after having registered with the 
firm as a bank purchaser. He came to 
the firm from the Bank of Monroe, 
Nebraska, which he operated from 
1910 to 1915. 

He became vice president of the 
Walters company in 1917 and presi- 
dent in 1925. 


New York, New York—Louis H. 
Taxin has been elected to the board of 
directors of the Royal State Bank of 
New York, it was announced by Henry 
G. Barber, president. Mr. Taxin is 
president of Daitch Crystal Dairies, 
Inc., a supermarket chain operating 73 
stores in the metropolitan New York 
area. 


San Diego, California—S. K. B. 
Olson, chief clerk at the San Diego 
Trust and Savings Bank’s new West 
Park Branch, has been elected an as- 
sistant cashier by the board of direc- 
tors, it was announced by J. W. Sefton 
Jr., president. A banker for 27 years, 
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IN COLORADO SPRINGS, Colorado, there is an impressive new building at the 
city’s main downtown intersection. The structure (above) is the new home of 
the First National Bank. Shafts of sunset red polished marble rise on two sides, 
setting off large areas of glass, green enamel-coated steel and aluminum strips. 
The rear of the building is cantilevered 12 feet over a roadway on bank . 
providing protection for drive-in windows. Below is a view of the tellers’ counter 
of dark green marble and light walnut trim. 








Mr. Olson is a native of Linghed, Swe- 
den, coming to San Diego as a boy in 
1921. 


Minneapolis, Minnesota — Re- 
tirement February 1 of two officers of 
the Federal Reserve Bank has been an- 
nounced by Oliver S. Powell, presi- 
dent. Retiring are Earl B. Larson, vice 
president and cashier, who has been 
with the bank since 1920, and George 
M. Rockwell, assistant cashier, with 
the bank since 1934, Both men reach 
the bank’s retirement age of 65 this 
year. 


Breaux Ridge, Louisiana — 
Two women employes of the Farmers 
& Merchants Bank were named as- 
sistant cashiers by the board of di- 
rectors. They are Mrs. Lucille L. 
Castille, with the bank since May, 
1953, and Miss Doris Danos, with 
the bank since February, 1951. 

BOUGHT 


BANK and SOLD 
All Negotiations Confidential 














THIS SPEAKERS’ TABLE SCENE at the meeting of North Dakota independents 
in Bismarck February 8 shows two officials of the Independent Bankers Associa- 
tions chatting with two of the state’s top political figures. From left are Lieu- 
tenant Governor Clyde Duffy, who is vice president of the Ramsey National Bank 
in Devils Lake; Lee Stenehjem, IBA director for North Dakota and vice president 
of the First International Bank, Watford City; Bill Kirchner of Sauk Centre, 
Minnesota, assistant secretary of the Independent Bankers Association, and Gov- 
ernor John E, Davis, who is president of the First National Bank in McClusky. 


Chicago, Illinois — Robert Lee 
Milligan, president of the Pure Oil 
Company, was elected a director of 
the Chicago Na- 
tional Bank. 

Bank directors 
also embarked on 
a capital pro- 
gram, some parts 
of which also will 
require approval 
of shareholders 
and the control- 
ler of the curren- 
cy. Capital steps include an increase 
in the par value of the 111,300 shares 
outstanding from $167; to $20, a 
stock dividend of 13,700 shares of 
common stock, approximately 12'/; 
per cent, and an increase in surplus 
of $145,000 to an even 2 million dol- 
lars. All steps will be accomplished 
by transfers from the undivided prof- 
its account. 





MR. MILLIGAN 


Minneapolis, Minnesota — Di- 
rectors of the Marquette National 
Bank have approved an increase in 
the bank’s capital and surplus ac- 
counts, it was announced by Carl R. 
Pohlad, president. The increase was 
accomplished by the sale of addition- 
al stock and the transfer of funds 
from undivided profits to surplus, Mr. 
Pohlad said. The bank’s capital, sur- 
plus and undivided profits now ex- 


ceed 3 million dollars. 
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Kulm, North Dakota — The 
Kulm State Bank will celebrate its 
50th anniversary this month. The 
bank was organized March 14, 1907, 
as the First State Bank of Fredonia. 
North Dakota. In March, 1932, this 
bank merged with the German State 
Bank. The move to Kulm by the First 
State Bank of Fredonia and _ the 
change in name to the Kulm State 
Bank took place in 1938. Sharpe 
Pruetz, the bank’s president, is for- 
mer president of the North Dakota 
Bankers Association. 


Dickinson, Texas—Promotion of 
Wayne Weaver, who has been serving 
as note teller of the Citizens State 
Bank, to the position of assistant cash- 
ier has been announced by W. G. Hall, 


president. 


San Diego, California — Three 
new directors have been elected to the 
board of the First National Trust and 
Savings Bank, it was announced by 
Guilford H. Whitney, chairman. The 
three new directors are Milton F. Hel- 
ler, retired division manager of the 
Southern California Division of Safe- 
way Stores, Inc.; Dr. Roger N. Re- 
velle, director of the Scripps Institute 
of Oceanography, and Orien W. Todd 
Jr., general manager of the Stanley 
Andrews Sporting Goods Company. 


Coldwater, Michigan — The 
Southern Michigan National Bank, 
founded in 1872, celebrated its 85th 
anniversary recently and marked the 
event with a full page advertisement 
in the Coldwater Daily Reporter. The 
ad included contrasting pictures of 
the original bank building and the 
modern structure occupied now and 
photos of the eight directors with 
the reminder “These local business- 
men direct the affairs of the bank.” 
Above a list of officers was a “thank 
you” for the “good will and loyal 
support” of patrons. The bank has 
footings of $9,560,175. 


Maywood, Illinois — Stockhold- 
ers of the First National Bank in- 
creased the number of directors from 
11 to 12 by electing Joseph J. Marik 
to the board. Mr. Marik has been em- 
ployed by the bank for the past 12 
years, 1] as cashier. 


Harrisburg, Pennsylvania—The 
30th Annual Trust Conference of the 
Pennsylvania Bankers Association 
will be held April 5 at the Penn-Har- 
ris Hotel here, it was announced by 
H. Townsend Bongardt, Trust Divi- 
sion chairman and vice president of 
the Tradesmens Bank & Trust Com- 
pany, Philadelphia. 


St. Paul, Minnesota—An addi- 
tion to the board of directors and 
promotion in home office staff has 
been announced by the St. Paul Fire 
and Marine Insurance Company. 

Robert S. MacFarlane, president of 
the Northern Pacific Railway Com- 
pany, has been elected a director, 
succeeding T. A. Phillips, who died 
January 3. 

Willard B. Hershe, agency super- 
intendent for the company at the 
home office since December, 1954, 
has been elected assistant secretary, 
in charge of the Accident & Sickness 
Department. 
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‘U.S. Attempts 


Too Much, 
Too Soon’ 


“We have a great country but we 
are trying to do too much, too soon, 
and on too much bank credit. For the 
sake of the average American citizen, 
his long range welfare and the con- 
tinuation of his individual freedom, 
we hope it will not be the value of the 
dollar that will be sacrificed in main- 
taining this feverish pace.” 

This observation was made by H. 
Frederick Hagemann Jr., president of 
the Rockland-Atlas National Bank of 
Boston, in his report to shareholders 
at the annual meeting. 

He commented, “As the strongest 
nation in the world, it seems highly 
unnecessary and illogical that we 
should continue to resort to inflation 
instead of facing up to the financial 
facts of life, and as the leading bank- 
ing nation in the world, it ill becomes 
our role not to make a determined and 
sincere effort to preserve the integrity 
of the American dollar.” 

The Federal Reserve Board’s policy 
of credit restraint should, in time, cur- 
tail excessive borrowing and encour- 
age saving, Mr. Hagemann said. He 


added: 

“Given time and adequate rewards 
for thrift, the shortage in savings can 
be made up and the economy brought 
back into balance, but in the mean- 
time the current expansion based on 
artificially created credit should be 
slowed down to a pace that can be 
financed out of savings. 

“To put it another way, the country 
is trying to superimpose the greatest 
plant expansion program in its his- 
tory on top of an extremely active 
combined guns and butter economy. 

“It would seem that for the good of 
all concerned that many of the non- 
defense expansion projects of business 
should be spread out or postponed.” 


There were probably just as many 
reckless drivers in the country fifty 
years ago, but they were driving 
something that had more sense than 


they had! 
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OBSERVING A ‘TV SNORKEL’ in o tion at pepe Soon Connecticut, are 
Philip S. Davison (left), president of the Mechanics and Farmers Sa Bank, 
Bridgeport, and John Mosler, executive vice president of the Mosler Safe Company. 
Using closed circuit television and underground pneumatic tubes, the banking 
system permits a teller more than 100 feet from the curb to transact business 
with motorists. The curbside unit and teller’s station contain camera, monitor 
tube and two-way speakers, permitting easy communication. 





GOLD IS WHERE YOU FIND 
IT— NEAR BANKS’ ENTRY 


The first five feet inside a building translated into an effective window mes- 
sage can account for as much as 25 per cent of a bank’s new business. 

This and other examples of actual window display payoffs for financial in- 
stitutions were described to a meeting of the Chicago Financial Advertisers by 
Leroy Winbush, president of Winbush Associates. 

Winbush said that the first five feet of a building is literally worth what it 
would take to pave it in gold—or at least 20 per cent of the rent dollar. 

The speaker said that if the financial advertiser will strive to obtain motion 
in his display, he will “stop his customers in their tracks.” 

He cited one institution which recently experienced 600 per cent more in- 
quiries than normal because of an exhibit on “trusts.” Another bank hiked 
safe deposit box sales 1600 per cent with an animated display, he said. 











HARVEY S. FIRESTONE, JR. 


Portrait by Fabian Bachrach 


“Every month more than 90 per cent of 
Firestone employees invest $900,000 
through the Payroll Savings Plan” 


“Every month more than 90 per cent of Firestone em- 
ployees in plants across the nation invest $900,000 in 
United States Savings Bonds through the Payroll Sav- 
ings Plan. We are proud of our share in conducting this 
investment program. But we are prouder of our em- 
ployees who responded so magnificently in our 1956 
drive that they set a national record for participation. 
Their good judgment in investing in U.S. Savings Bonds 
is a sound provision for their future security. It is also 
a definite contribution to the future stability of our 
country.” 


HARVEY S. FIRESTONE, JR., Chairman 
The Firestone Tire & Rubber Company 


If employee participation in your Payroll Savings Plan 
is less than 50%...or, if your employees do not now have 
the opportunity to build for their future through the 
systematic purchase of U.S. Savings Bonds...a letter 
to: Savings Bonds Division, U.S. Treasury Department, 
Washington, D. C., will bring prompt assistance from 
your State Director. He will be glad to help you put on 
a person-to-person canvass that will put an application 
blank in the hands of every employee. This is all you 
have to do. Your men and women will do the rest, be- 
cause they will welcome the opportunity to build for 


The United States Government does not pay for this advertising. The Treasury Department 
thanks, for their patriotic donation, the Advertising Council and 
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per sonal and national security. 
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ls you're chief operating officer of 
a bank and never have complained, 
at least to yourself, that everyone 
on the board of directors was an 
absolute numbskull, then you 
should have yourself fitted for a 
halo, or something similar. 


I believe it’s to be expected that 
the executive who reports to a 
board sometimes gets impatient 
with his superiors, for every board 
will on occasion say to the execu- 
tive, “Whoa, let’s hold up a bit.” 
And there’s no human being who 
responds well to restraint, unless 
it’s applied so skilfully he doesn’t 
recognize it as restraint. 

It so happens that every man 
on my board of directors has a 
good general knowledge of the 
banking business, so I seldom have 
the brakes applied on me. 

One bank executive vice presi- 
dent of my acquaintance told me 
recently it was his opinion that 
the boards of directors of too many 
small banks are the weakest part 
of the institutions. 

Here’s a story that shows quite 
well, I think, the kind of men who 
are on my board. I went to them 
one time and said, “I want $25,- 
000 to make fool loans with.” For 
some reason they let me have it 
without an excess of questioning 
as to just what kind of fool loans 
I was planning. 

What I had in mind at the time 
was a loan for a man who wanted 
to start manufacturing storm 
doors and windows, a highly com- 
petitive field. I couldn’t possibly 
have justified the loan by ordinary 
standards, so that’s why I was 
forced to put my financial backing 
of this man in the “fool loan” 
category. 

So I approved a $12,500 loan 
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for this customer to enable him 
to buy materials and a small 
building, and hire two employes. 
Immediately after I authorized the 
loan I charged it off as a loss, 
beating the examiner to the punch, 
because I knew he would insist I 
do so anyhow. 

There’s a happy ending to this 
story, for this storm sash manu- 
facturer has been exceptionally 
successful. He not only has repaid 
the original loan but now has a 
line of credit with our bank for 
more than the $12,500 I once 
risked on him. 

It seems to me that in approving 
my request for a “fool loan fund” 
my directors demonstrated the 
highest type of what I will call 
bank statesmanship, for lack of a 
better term. 


Profit Squeeze 


I think 1957 is going to be a 
year that will require directors of 
every small bank—large, too, for 
that matter—to exercise the kind 
of judgment that will mean the 
most in long term gain for the in- 
stitutions they set policy for. 

What I have in mind is of much 
wider scope than the incident in- 
volving my loan fund. For banks, 
especially small ones paying high- 
er interest rates, will be undergo- 
ing a profit squeeze throughout 
the year. To counteract this, some 
boards of directors will apply a 


squeeze of their own, chiefly on 
personnel, in an effort to try and 
achieve the same net as in 1956. 

I’m not saying there will be 
anything like indiscriminate fir- 
ings. But in many banks, em- 
ployes will find that raises don’t 
come so easy as in the past few 
years. And the temptation will be 
strong not to fill all job vacancies 
created by retirements and resig- 
nations. 

I believe that generally speaking 
bank directors sit too heavily on 
the salary lid. They talk about the 
value to the employes of good 
working conditions and the com- 
munity prestige there is in having 
a bank job. These are factors, true, 
but they do not offset the natural 
urge every employe has to make 
good money. 

In the February issue of The 
INDEPENDENT BANKER, I particu- 
larly enjoyed the report on the 
speech made to Wisconsin bankers 
by Joseph C. Welman, vice presi- 
dent of the American Bankers As- 
sociation and president of the 
Bank of Kennett, Missouri. In talk- 
ing of the personnel problem fac- 
ing country banks, Mr. Welman 
said: 

“There is pressing need to create 
within our smaller banks an en- 
vironment which will attract prop- 
er personnel. Such an environment 
would be one in which bank per- 
sonnel can live happily and con- 
tentedly with reasonable remunera- 
tion, in which they can progress 
satisfactorily, in which manage- 
ment personnel can have the badly 
needed time for thinking and plan- 
ning, and in which the life expect- 
ancy of present management per- 
sonnel can be prolonged. 

“In using the term ‘environ- 
ment,’ it is my intention for it to 
mean the people, policies, prac- 
tices, procedures, salaries, equip- 
ment, records, files and other con- 
ditions in our own shops.” 

The key factor cited is “people,” 
and you can’t retain, let alone at- 
tract good personnel without pay- 
ing good wages. It would be the 
worst kind of short sightedness 
for directors of any bank to apply 
the squeeze on personnel in an ef- 
fort to offset the 1957 squeeze on 
profits. 
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More Examiners Needed, 
But Salaries Are Low 


“Wanted: Men to supervise a 250 billion dollar a year 
business. 

“Qualifications: Maturity, judgment, experience, college 
degree, training in law, accounting, taxes and appraising. 

“Salary: About $5,000 a year to start; $7,500 in five 
years.” 

Those three paragraphs topped a recent story in the NEW 
YORK TIMES telling of the problem of bank supervision 
across the country. The story highlighted specifics in a 
number of states: 

Wisconsin: A shortage of examiners prevented the state 
banking department from making the required annual ex- 
amination of 75 banks. 

Pennsylvania: Twenty-five per cent of the examining 
staff is above the retirement age. 

New York: This state, with one-fifth of the nation’s bank 
assets, reports that 13 of 51 successful applicants for ex- 
aminer jobs refused appointments. 

The record across the nation bears out the statement of 
George A. Mooney, New York state superintendent of 
banks, that bank examining positions have ceased to be 
attractive. 

Bankers have a basic interest in this problem that should 
be reflected to their legislators. It is in the best interest of 
all bankers that personnel who make examinations be as 
competent and well trained as possible. 

The problem seems to be most acute in state departments. 
Bankers should give their fullest and most generous sup- 
port to efforts of state superintendents to raise the pay of 
examiners and thus make the examining field more attrac- 
tive to qualified personnel. 

Fees that banks pay for examination are supposed to 
support banking departments, but too often the fees find 
their way into the general fund. One way to insure more 
revenue for banking departments is to segregate the fees 
for use only by the departments. This procedure can result 
in making more money available for salaries of personnel, 
and higher salaries should lure more qualified people into 
the field. 


‘Step Up and Shake Hands’ 


Practice of the public relations art can be a precarious 
thing. Example: Recently there crossed our desk a release 
from a skilled PR man telling of open house at a big bank. 
The release noted that during the event employes “were 
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invited to shake hands with” the chairman of the board 
and president. 

Commented one of our colleagues, “Brief open season 
for the extended hand.” Said another, “The ultimate in 
corporate snobbery.” 

Both observations are a bit on the acid side. Our thought 
was that the handshaking invitation, happily, need never be 
extended in a small bank, where the feeling of teamwork 
between president and all other personnel results from 
steady contact while turning out the day’s work. 


Satisfied Tail Waging 


Is Poor Exercise 


An oldtimer in banking once made some observations to 
us about the complacency of bankers when times are good. 
“We’re following the same procedures today we did in the 
thirties,” he remarked. “We went broke then, now we’re 
making money. And because we are, a lot of us figure we’re 
pretty darned smart.” 

We recalled this observation the other day while reading 
the remarks of Melville M. Parker to a Bank Operations 
Clinic sponsored by the Pennsylvania Bankers Association. 
Mr. Parker, PBA president and executive vice president of 
The First National Bank of Lebanon, illustrated his anti- 
complacency remarks with this anecdote involving “the 
banker I heard about who had a friend doing a trained 
dog act in vaudeville. 

“The actor had reached the top and was putting on his 
dog act at Radio City Music Hall. One afternoon between 
shows the banker called at his friend’s dressing room back- 
stage and found him playing poker with his dog. 

“What a clever dog you have there to be able to play 
poker,” the banker remarked. “Clever!,” retorted the actor, 
“This is the stupidest poker player I’ve ever seen. Every- 
time the dumb fool gets a good hand he wags his tail.” 

The moral of the story, said Mr. Parker, is this: 

“Tail-wagging, in a satisfied way because things are 
good, is not an exercise we bankers can indulge in. The 
banking business, in fact all business, has had a good hand 
for some years. 

“But the game never ends and we cannot afford to be- 
come complacent after a few good hands. For in addition 
to competition between banks, we find ourselves today 
also faced with very stiff competition from the outside. 

“‘We must remember that we have been in a rising econ- 
omy. The glow of success which has been brought about by 
economic forces largely beyond our control must be temp- 
ered with the realization that opportunities bring respon- 
sibilities.” 
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Central Trust Company’s President William A. Mitchell at the firm’s Evendale Branch, Greater Cincinnati’s First Auto Bank. 


LEADING CINCINNATI BANKER POINTS OUT 
‘What we and our customers like most 
about our new Mosler Drive-In Windows...” 





1. “Most important, to my way of thinking, 
is the dependability of the unit. No me- 
chanical troubles . . . none expected. That 
is important, especially when one is making 
a long-range investment. Our customers 
like the window’s wide-open, friendly ap- 
pearance, too, because it blends well with 
the modern architecture of the building 
itself. And it’s Jow enough for 1957 cars.” 





2. “Our tellers speak highly of many fea- 
tures. I think that their favorite is the large 
area of counter space . . . plenty of room 
for a change machine, teller machine, 
spindles and other work-tools. This clear- 
view lid on the deposit unit is popular, too, 
with both teller and customers. It avoids any 
possible embarrassment, because cash is 
always in the customer’s view.” 
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3. “This new communications system is 
fine, too. Our tellers speak in normal tones 
and sound quite natural, which puts cus- 
tomers at ease. And customers like the 
way the front panel of the deposit unit 
opens down automatically . . . lets them 
reach straight in. Customers like the entire 
drive-in banking concept for that matter... 
and, of course, that’s why we have it!” 


For more reasons why the Mosler 
Picture Window is America’s finest, 
send coupon for free brochure today... 


IF IT’S MOSLER ... IT’S SAFE 


* Mosler Safe ‘=: 
os @r € Since 1848 


World’s largest builders of safes and bank vaults . . 
built the U.S. Gold Storage Vaults at Fort Knox and the famous 
bank vaults that withstood the Atomic Bomb at Hiroshima 


| 
THE MOSLER SAFE COMPANY, DEPT. 1-209 | 
| 320 Fifth Avenue, New York 1, N.Y. | 
| Please send me your new full-color brochure outlining all the 
| features of Mosler Picture Windows for Drive-In Banking. 
WETTTTTITTiIiririr Tree ee POSITION . . occcccccccccccccccccs l 
BD RAlins\sapvancaynasaupnosetociliedstatiaieal tele tadiclaeaia a mania me 
| | 
J ADDRESS. «00 esse eceeeeeceeeeceeecseerecsenecsenssscscescenanccenaess andes | 
- Mosler | 
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| | 
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Walional presents the 


first electronic posting machine! 


MNaltonal POST-TRONIC... 


the first electronic bank posting machine! 


Now released for sale 

The first Electronic Posting Machine 
is for banks. The National Post- 
Tronic brings new standards of ac- 
curacy—and economy never known 
before. Through the miracle of Elec- 
tronics, far more of the posting work 
is done—without any thought, act or 
effort by the operator—than can be 
done by any present method. And, 


therefore, far faster, too! 

It posts ledger, statement and jour- 
nal simultaneously, all original print 
(no carbon). It simplifies operator 
training, and makes the operator’s 
job much easier. And it has many 
other advantages which, combined 
with the Electronic features, bring 
the lowest posting cost ever known. 
Therefore it will soon pay for itself. 


Your nearby National representative will gladly show 
what your bank can save with the National Post-Tronic. 


electronically verifies proper account selection 

electronically selects correct posting line 

electronically picks up and verifies old balance 

electronically determines “good” or “overdraft” 
balance pickup 

electronically picks up and verifies accumulated 
check count 

electronically detects accounts with stop payments 
and “holds” 

electronically picks up, adds, verifies trial balance 

electronically picks up, adds, verifies balance transfers 

—and what the Post-Tronic does electronically, 
the operator cannot do wrong! 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY, vayrons, on10 
989 OFFICES IN 94 COUNTRIES 
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